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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

American  Prosperity 

Paul  M.  Mazur,  who  will  be  remembered  by  most 
members  of  this  Association  for  the  splendid  contri¬ 
bution  he  made  to  the  clarification  of  our  conceptions 
of  retail  organization  in  his  book  “Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing”  has  just 
published  a  new  and  significant  volume  entitled 
“American  Prosperity — Its  Causes  and  Consequences”. 

Although  anything  like  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  book  must  go  over  until  another  issue,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  every  American  business  man — 
certainly  every  retailer — will  want  to  read  it. 

In  this,  as  in  his  previous  work,  Mr.  Mazur  has 
furnished  an  amazing  demonstration  of  the  clarity 
of  his  thought  and  his  ability  to  sustain  a  chain  of 
logical  theory. 

The  book  in  its  earlier  chapters  traces  the  evolution 
of  Production,  Distribution,  Retailing  and  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Consumer  and  then  advances  through  “The 
Effect  of  the  War”,  the  “Puzzle  of  American  Prosper¬ 
ity”,  “The  Age  of  Merchandising”,  “The  Era  of  Con¬ 
solidation”,  “The  Battle  for  Consumer’s  Loyalty” 
and  “Money  and  the  Shadow  of  Europe”. 


With  Reference  to  References 

Here’s  a  condition  which  calls  for  a  little  more 
frankness  among  merchants.  One  of  our  members 
complains; 

“Department  stores  let  out  executives  who 
.  have  made  absolute  failures,  and  have  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  stores,  and  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them,  the  stores  give  them  the 


finest  kind  of  letters  of  reference.  Also  when 
a  fellow  merchant  writes  for  references  every¬ 
one  tries  to  act  the  part  of  a  gentleman  and 
wonderful  references  are  given  you.  Based 
upon  these  reports  a  fellow  merchant  engages 
the  executive  and  the  latter  burns  up  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  for  the  new  firm.” 

Th  is  merchant  states  the  condition  with  an  accur¬ 
acy  which  most  other  merchants  will  recognize. 

How  often  have  you  queried  the  previous  employ¬ 
ers  of  some  man  who  has  been  a  candidate  for  an 
important  place  in  your  store  and  received  reports 
which  have  been  so  glowing  as  to  set  you  wondering 
how  you  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  chance 
to  employ  such  a  paragon  of  all  merchant  virtues? 

And  then,  after  the  inevitable  disillusionment, 
when  you  have  decided  to  part  company  with  the 
paragon,  what  glowing  letters  of  recommendation 
you  have  written  to  be  used  to  mislead  other  mer¬ 
chants? 

Of  course,  no  employer  wants  to  condemn  any  man 
who  has  worked  for  him.  His  greatest  concern  is  to 
get  rid  of  him  when  he  finds  him  unsatisfactory  and. 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  he  notifies  the  man 
his  services  are  no  longer  required  it  is  a  lot  easier 
to  hand  him  a  vague  but  glowing  testimonial  than  to 
refuse  to  say  anything  except  the  truth  as  one  knows 
it. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  former  em¬ 
ployer  would  state  the  facts  plainly.  The  average  mer¬ 
chant  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  what  to 
do  if  he  were  to  receive  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  such 
a  letter  as  the  following; 

“With  reference  to  your  inquiry  about 
John  Doe;  he  was  in  our  employ  for  four¬ 
teen  months  ending  January  3,  1926.  In 
our  judgment  he  is  entirely  trustworthy  and 
honest  and  in  many  respects  a  high  class 
man.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  connection  with  our  house.” 

It  might  be  still  better  if  the  responding  merchant 
could  indicate  the  direction  in  which  he  believed  the 
former  employee  fell  down,  but  even  without  such 
specific  information  the  inquirer  would  be  in  much 
better  position  to  determine  whether  the  candidate 
should  be  employed  than  he  is  now  when  the  candi¬ 
date  carries  a  sheaf  of  glowing  references  which  are 
nothing  but  testimonials  to  the  carelessness  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  relief  of  previous  employers  in  getting 
rid  of  him  pleasantly. 

The  next  time  you  are  asked  for  information  about 
a  former  employer  why  not  answer  frankly  and  of 
course  without  prejudice? 


Stylist  and  the  Compromising  Consumer 

This  is  the  day  of  the  stylist. 

Stores  everywhere  are  employing  style  advisors  to 
work  with  their  buyers  for  the  purpose — or  so  we 
suppose — of  more  accurately  determining  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  demands  for  mechandise  in  which  style  plays 
— or  may  play — an  important  part. 

An  intelligent  development  to  be  sure,  although 
one  sometimes  wonders  a  bit  about  the  dogmatic 
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certainty  of  some  of  the  stylists  and  is  led  to  the 
thought  that  it  must  he  wonderful  for  anyone  to  be 
as  assured  about  anything  as  some  stylists  seem  to  be 
about  all  things. 

Nevertheless  the  stylist’s  job  is  one  which  can  be 
checked.  If  a  stylist  cannot  deliver  to  the  store’s  buy¬ 
ers  a  reasonably  satisfactory  percentage  of  accurate 
dicta  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  particular 
stylist  is  through,  so  far  as  that  store  is  concerned. 

In  justice  to  the  stylist,  moreover,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  her  profession  in  the  stores  is  brand 
new.  There  is  no  background  of  experience  which 
can  be  furnished  her  and  no  reservoir  of  carefully 
collected  fashion  facts  preserved  from  the  store’s  past 
performances. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  average  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  operation  that  continuous  dealing  in  mer¬ 
chandise  has  resulted  in  so  little  actual  knowledge 
of  merchandise  and  that  its  years  of  supplying  con¬ 
sumer  wants  have  left  it  with  so  scant  a  knowledge 
of  its  patrons’  true  wants. 

»  «  «  «  « 

To  attempt  to  carry  everything  that  each  individual 
consumer  might  like  to  have  is,  of  course,  an  impossi¬ 
ble  proposition  for  even  the  largest  store  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  suggesting  that  that  end  should 
be  aimed  at.  No  matter  how  complete  the  assortments 
planned  for  the  store  there  must  come  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  no  enterprise  ambitious  to  make  a  profit 
can  go.  We  also  recognize  that  despite  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  an  older  customer  here  and  there  to  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  the  inevitable  changes  in  merchandise 
types  some  goods  must  pass  out  and  give  place  to 
other  types  which  command  a  more  universal  favor. 
Consequently  it  would  be  an  altogether  hopeless  am¬ 
bition  for  any  store  to  attempt  to  carry  everything 
which  may  be  asked  for. 

Recognizing  all  this,  however,  we  still  say  that 
it  is  the  customer's  tvillingness  to  compromise  which 
makes  sales  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  any  supporting  data,  and  basing 
our  belief  entirely  upon  personal  observation,  ice  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  about  60  percent  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  average  department  store  the  cus¬ 
tomers  more  or  less  good  natured  willingness  to  com¬ 
promise — to  take  something  other  than  she  started 
out  to  buy — plays  an  important  part  in  the  store's 
ability  to  sell. 

It  might  be  of  value  to  some  department  stores  to 
attempt  a  study  of  this  condition  for,  in  the  long 
run,  other  things  being  equal,  that  store  in  which 
the  customer  has  to  make  fewest  compromises  is 
bound  to  be  the  most  successful. 

The  difficulty  is  that  merchants  generally  do  not 
realize  this  condition  and  their  customers  do. 

We  suggest  that  it  may  lead  to  a  new  point  of  view 
if  the  merchant  will  try  to  think  as  a  consumer  for 
a  little  while  and  sit  at  his  desk,  or  better  still,  at 
home  and  make  out  a  list  of  a  few  simple  things  such 
as  his  household  might  use  or  such  as  would  do  for 
his  own  personal  use.  Let  these  items  be  sufficiently 
usual  for  him  to  write  after  each  item  a  description 
of  the  goods  and  then  let  him  send  the  list  to  the 
proper  department — or  w'hat  he  as  a  consumer 


might  think  the  proper  department — and  try  to  get 
them.  He  may  be  amazed  to  see  hotv  many  compro¬ 
mises  he  has  to  make  and  in  how  many  instances  his 
store  cannot  supply  him  with  even  an  equivalent, 

*  «  «  «  « 

W  omen,  of  course,  find  it  much  more  difficult  than 
the  merchant  will  find  it  because  they  are  likely  to  set 
up  in  their  own  minds  much  more  specific  visualiza¬ 
tions  of  the  things  they  want.  Fortunately — both  for 
the  store  and  the  woman — the  average  woman  is  much 
more  easily  led  to  accept  a  new  thing,  or  a  substitute 
for  what  she  wanted  upon  assurance  that  it  is  new, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  man. 

Much  of  the  condition  of  which  we  complain  has 
been  due  to  an  entire  lack  of  coordination  among  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store.  Each  department  has  been  a 
separate  enterprise — a  small  autocracy  presided  over 
by  a  separate  buyer.  Departments  have  hung  apart 
and  management  has  ignored  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  recognize  the  lines  of  division  which 
separate  departments.  When  these  lines  are  brought 
to  her  attention  she  holds  them  to  be — as  they  are — 
ridiculous. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  coordination  if  a  woman 
can  enter  the  dress  department  of  the  average  store 
and  find  a  dress  which  is  satisfactory  and  then  step 
into  the  millinery  section  and  find  a  hat  which  is  also 
satisfactory,  in  price  as  well  as  in  other  particulars, 
which  will  go  with  the  dress  she  has  just  bought,  it 
is  the  result  of  an  act  of  God. 

And  that  is  why  the  average  department  store  must 
constantly  be  attracting  additional  customers  and 
building  costly  additions  to  plant  to  take  care  of 
them,  because  the  customers  who  can  shop  in  a  few 
departments  find  they  must  go  elsewhere  for  their 
remaining  wants. 

Some  day  some  live  department  store  merchant  is 
going  to  nake  up  to  the  fact  that  his  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  add  volume  is  to  coordinate  his  departments 
so  that  the  uoman  who  can  shop  in  a  few  can  shop 
in  all,  or  nearly  all.  Then  he  will  find  that  every  time 
his  business  grows  a  few  additional  thousands  or 
millions  his  costs  won’t  jump  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  increase.  It  is  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
customers  more  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
sales  which  demands  constantly  bigger  stores  and 

brings  higher  overheads. 

»  *  «  »  « 

We  started  to  talk  about  stylists  and  we’ve  been 
talking  about  them  right  along.  Our  deviation  was 
just  to  point  out  the  sort  of  Augean  stables  that  the 
stylist  entering  the  average  store  is  likely  to  find. 

What  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  stylist? 

Some  of  them  seem  to  have  a  pretty  definite  idea 
that  their  job  is  sales  promotion,  and  of  course  it  is. 
Many  jobs  in  the  store  are  sale  promotion  jobs  since 
nearly  all  are  aimed  at  the  one  purpose  of  promoting 
sales. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  stylist  should  be  re¬ 
garded  and  used  above  everything  else  as  a  coordin¬ 
ator — to  coordinate  the  various  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  coordinate  the  merchandise  offerings  of 
t+ie  store  with  the  newer  trends  in  consumers’  de¬ 
mands  especially  with  regard  to  the  style  element. 
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And  also  to  see  that  new  enthusiasms  for  newer  ideas 
in  merchandise  do  not  put  the  store  too  far  ahead  of 
the  hulk  of  the  trade. 

If  we  accept  this  as  the  stylist’s  function  then  we 
are  eager  to  get  to  the  next  question — 

— how  long  is  it  going  to  be  before  the  stylist's  in¬ 
fluence  percolates  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the 
store's  merchandise? 

How  long  is  it  going  to  he  before  Mrs.  Average 
Customer  is  going  to  get  the  same  sort  of  service  that 
stylists  now'  are  helping  to  give  Mrs.  Ritzy  with  the 
plethoric  pocketbook? 

•  «  «  «  « 

Here  is  the  actual  case  of  a  man  who  went  with 
his  wife  to  one  of  the  most  up  to  date  New  York  stores 
to  buy  furnishings  for  a  boy’s  room. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  on  the  furniture 
floor  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  modern  art  furni¬ 
ture,  which  was  interesting  as  a  manifestation  of  up- 
to-dateness  but  not  to  be  regarded  seriously  as  mer¬ 
chandise,  because  not  having  reached  the  production 
stage  prices  were  prohibitive  and  anyway  this  par¬ 
ticular  couple  was  not  ready  for  modern  art. 

They  started  by  buying  a  pair  of  beds.  They  had 
determined  to  get  walnut  but  the  store  had  mahogany 
and  to  avoid  delay  they  compromised  and  ordered 
mahogany. 

Next  they  walked  about  the  furniture  floor  in  tow 
of  another  salesman  looking  for  a  chifferobe  or  chest 
of  drawers  which  could  keep  the  company  of  those 
mahogany  beds.  There  was  nothing  available  in 
mahogany  but  they  could  have  walnut.  They  consid¬ 
ered  another  compromise.  Why  not  go  hack  and  tell 
the  bed  department  to  order  the  walnut  beds  even 
though  there  would  be  delay? 

The  man,  however,  said.  “Let  us  first  look  up  some 
of  the  other  pieces  we  want  and  then  decide."’ 

The  next  item  was  a  book  case.  Here  they  found — 
with  some  willingness  to  compromise — a  bookcase 
which  would  do  but  it  was  mahogany. 

Next  in  the  list  was  a  desk. 

It  was  located  in  walnut.  There  was  a  mahogany 
desk  but  of  a  eolor  which  was  less  like  the  beds 
and  the  bookcase  than  the  w'alnut  would  he. 

After  that  came  chairs  and  the  other  things  nec¬ 
essary  and  all  with  similar  results.  They  became  so 
involved  in  compromises  that  Anally  they  didn't  know 

what  they  were  buying. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Thinking  this  over,  we  have  tried  to  imagine  what 
would  be  the  points  of  view'  of  a  few  of  those  in  the 
store  who  surely  must  accept  some  responsibility  to 
serve  the  customer. 

The  head  of  the  business:  “These  customers  came 
to  our  store  prepared  to  spend  approximately  $1,000* 
After  three  hours  of  hard  work  they  managed  to 
leave  with  us  about  $400.  We  lost  60  percent  of  the 
business  they  could  have  given  us  on  that  occasion 
and  we  have  discouraged  them  for  the  future.  What’s 
the  matter  Mr.  Buyer  with  your  department?’" 

The  Buyer: — “Well,  our  stocks  are  low  after  our 
February  sales  but  anyway  we’ve  got  as  good  assort¬ 
ments  as  any  store  in  town.”  • 

The  Interior  Decorator: — “They  should  have  come 


to  me  and  let  we  pick  out  the  pieces  and  saved  all 
their  trouble.” 

The  Stylist: — ^“Why  do  you  suppose  they  wanted 
either  mahogany  or  walnut?  They  should  have 
known  all  the  smart  folks  are  putting  in  modern  art 
furniture  in  maple.” 

And,  of  course,  the  customer,  if  he  were  present, 
would  answer:  “I  want  what  I  want.  I’m  willing 
always  to  compromise  if  you  handle  me  intelligently 
and  show  me  some  fairly  satisfactory  way  out  of  my 
problem,  but  don’t  forget  that  at  least  90  percent  of 
all  the  furniture  on  your  great  floor  is  either  walnut 
or  mahogany.  What  I  object  to  is  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  coordination  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
department.” 

And  that’s  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

Isnt’  it? 

Therefore  we  ask  when  is  the  influence  of  the  styl¬ 
ist  or  coordinator  going  to  permeate  the  mass  of  the 
stores'  merchandise? 


The  Awakening  to  the  Need  of  Art 

Art  is  not  something  that  you  can  slip  into  as  one 
puts  on  a  raincoat.  Another  name  for  a  raincoat  is 
a  “slicker”  and  if  American  business  tries  to  put  on 
a  covering  of  art  in  that  way  its  is  just  a  slicker’s  trick. 

We  are  quoting  from  memory  from  a  signiAcant 
address  on  “Our  Industrial  Art — The  Awakening”, 
made  by  Richard  F.  Bach,  Associate  in  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  at  the  in¬ 
teresting  luncheon  of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week. 

Mr.  Bach  recognized  that  an  awakening  has  come 
to  the  industries  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  results  arc  going  to  be  very  far-reaching 
but  the  burden  of  his  talk  was  a  warning  against  the 
thought  that  we  have  as  yet  developed  our  industrial 
art.  That  he  felt  could  come  only  after  years  of 
study  and  application. 

when  design  and  color  are  used  merely  as  subter¬ 
fuges  to  sell  merchandise,  he  held,  they  are  improper¬ 
ly  used  and  the  people  will  reject  them.  Today  we 
are  recognizing  that  design  and  color  are,  in  some 
lines  at  least,  the  principal  selling  appeals  but  design 
and  color  cannot  just  be  stuck  on  to  the  thing  to  be 
sold.  They  must  belong. 

In  our  development  of  design  we  must  go  to  Paris 
as  we  go  to  museums,  not  to  copy  but  to  get  inspira¬ 
tion.  French  design  does  not  express  us,  we  only 
can  express  ourselves. 

Designers  express  a  current  phase  and  whether  cur¬ 
rent  art  is  the  best  or  last  word  is  something  that  we 
cannot  determine  because  the  last  word  about  living 
men  cannot  be  spoken  by  living  men.  As  in  the  illum¬ 
inated  squared  circle,  said  Mr.  Bach,  may  the  best 
man  win. 

This  talk  and  the  briefer  address  on  “Color  and 
Modern  Art”  by  Charles  R.  Richards,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Arts  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  contained  much  upon  which  department  store 
buyers  and  merchants  proAtably  could  reflect.  It  was 
encouraging  to  note  the  considerable  number  of  de¬ 
partment  store  stylists  who  were  present. 
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The  Textile  Color  Card  Association  deserves  much 
credit  for  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive 
luncheon. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  Color  Card  Association  is 
doing  a  splendid  work  and  should  have  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  retailers.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  natural  that  it  should  function  in  the  country 
which  most  needs  it. 


“Good  taste”,  says  Mr.  Bach, 
many  times  expressed.” 


‘is  discrimination 


The  National  Fence  Bill 

Last  week  we  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  connection 
with  the  bill  which  is  being  fostered  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  H.R.  10287,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  place  heavy  penalties  upon  the  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  stolen  goods. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  representing  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  made  the  first  appearance  and  reasoned 
with  the  inenibcrs  of  the  Committee  that  this  was 
proper  and  necessary  legislation.  He  told  something 
of  the  extent  to  which  crime  has  been  organized  and 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  offenders  who  cross  state 
lines. 

Several  ineinbers  of  the  Committee  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Federal  government  should 
take  over  any  more  responsibilities  which  perhaps 
could  be  discharged  by  the  several  states. 

V  arious  witnesses,  however,  argued  that  there  is  a 
condition  which  cannot  be  met  by  separate  states’ 
legislation  and  that  the  Lnited  States  government 
should  step  in. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  was  held  forth  that  if 
goods  were  stolen  in  San  Francisco  and  shipped  to 
New  \ork  to  he  disposed  of,  it  would  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  California  authorities  to  follow 
them  and  in  New  York  the  local  authorities  might  not 
be  so  keenly  interested  because  no  injury  had  been 
worked  upon  anyone  in  that  state. 

The  proposed  bill  would  make  it  an  offense  to 
transport  stolen  goods  across  state  lines  and  would 
serve  notice  on  the  criminal  “fences”  that  they  had 
the  Federal  government  to  deal  with. 

Inasmuch  as  our  Board  of  Directors  in  their  latest 
meeting  had  signified  their  belief  that  we  should  co- 


New  Rules  on  Packing  and  Marking  of 
Edible  Oils  Hit  Grocery  Depts. 

Members  who  ojKjrate  grocery  departments  will  be 
affected  by  certain  rules  which  will  be  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  after  May  1st  with  regard 
to  “edible  oils”.  The  principle  points  covered  in  the 
new  rules  follow : 

“All  edible  oil  other  than  olive  oil  shall  be  packed 
in  standard  size  containers  of  full  gallons,  full  quarts 
or  full  pints,  and  7.7  lbs.  will  be  considered  the  stand¬ 
ard  net  weight  per  gallon.  Olive  oil  shall  be  packed  on 
the  basis  of  7.61  lbs.  per  gallon.”  (This  rule  is  to 
provide  against  slack-filled  containers.) 


operate  with  the  National  Crime  Commission  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  suitable  legislation  we  told  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  we  believed  all  legitimate  merchants 
would  approve  the  principle  of  this  bill  but  expressed 
misgivings  about  some  of  its  provisions. 

One  of  these  attempts  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  person  charged  with  the  possession  of 
stolen  goods.  “Guilty  knowledge”  is  not  necessary  for 
conviction  under  the  bill  which  provides  that  where 
the  transaction  of  a  sale  is  accomplished  in  such  a  way 
as  reasonably  would  awaken  suspicion  the  purchaser 
must  be  in  position  to  show  that  he  made  “diligent 
inquiry”  or  “reasonable  inquiry”. 

Of  course  we  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that 
department  and  other  large  retail  stores  make  many 
thousands  of  purchases  in  the  course  of  the  year  and 
if  the  bill  meant  that  all  these  transactions  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  would  have  to  be  investigated 
to  assure  to  the  buyer  that  the  merchandise  was  not 
stolen  it  would  create  an  intolerable  burden. 

Congressman  La  Guardia,  sponsor  for  the  bill, 
earnestly  assured  us  that  was  not  intended  but  said 
that  where  a  seller  might  come  to  the  merchant  and 
offer  goods  at  considerably  under  the  regular  price 
and  then  demand  cash  at  once,  as  he  said  was  the 
invariable  rule  with  fences,  the  purchaser’s  suspicions 
should  be  aroused  and  he  must  prosecute  a  “reason¬ 
able  inquiry”. 

When  we  asked  whether  this  need  of  “reasonable 
inquiry”  wouhl  extend  through  to  the  consumer,  Mr. 
La  Guardia  said  emphatically  “no”,  but  one  or  two 
other  members  of  tbe  Coiiiniittee  said  they  believed 
it  Mould. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  bill  is  good  in  principle  and 
is  needed  and  that  it  shoubl  be  supported  after  cer¬ 
tain  clarifying  amendiiients  bave  been  made. 

We  suggest  that  iiienibers  inform  themselves  and  be 
prepared  to  recommend  its  passage  as  one  more  means 
of  assisting  in  the  suppression  of  crime  through  which 
merchants  are  heavy  losers.  M'hether  it  be  in  direct 
losses  through  thefts  or  the  unfairness  of  being  called 
upon  to  compete  with  others  who  are  able  to  buy 
goods  at  less  than  market  prices  by  dealing  with  a 
highly  organized  system  of  distributing  stolen  mer¬ 
chandise. 


■‘To  .sell  edible  oils  in  containers  bearing  labels  on 
wbicb  appear  names  of  oils  other  than  the  oil  actually 
contained  therein,  or  labels  bearing  pictures  or  sym¬ 
bols  which  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  public 
is  coiulemned  as  unfair  competition.” 

"Packing  edible  oil  for  resale  in  odd-size  containers 
simulating  in  size  or  shape  standard-size  containers 
known  to  the  public  to  hold  quantities  of  five 
full  gallons,  single  full  gallons,  full  half  gallons,  full 
quarts  or  full  pints  results  in  a  deception  and  con¬ 
stitutes  .  .  .  unfair  competition.” 

Our  members  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
these  rules  and  take  steps  to  clear  out  of  their  dep)art- 
ments  any  stock  which  is  in  violation  of  these  rules. 
As  stated,  the  rules  Mill  go  into  effect  on  May  1st. 
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A  Psychologist  Appraises  the  Store 


An  Arresting  Description  of  the  Customer’s  Reactions, 
Favorable  and  Otherwise,  to  Her  Shopping  Experiences 


Address  by  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Consulting  Engineer,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  Montclair,  N.  J., 

to  tbe  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Fortunately,  when  a  psychologist  goes  shop¬ 
ping,  she  does  not  forego  any  of  the  pleasures  of 
other  shoppers.  She  is  just  as  much  interested  in 
what  happens  to  her  and  adds  to  that  the  joy  of  trying 
to  find  out  the  why.  Why  do  people  act  as  they  do? 
Why  are  the  methods  used  which,  she  finds  ?  Why  does 
she  come  away  from  some 
places  so  fatigued,  and  from 
others  so  rested? 

She  starts  with  a  careful 
reading  of  the  advertising  as 
all  good  shoppers  should  and 
she  looks  for  many  things, 
for  she  realizes  that  she  is 
shopping  not  only  goods  but 
fashion  news  and  pleasant 
contacts  and  service  of  many 
kinds.  She  realizes  too,  that 
she  is  going  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rate  all  over  again 
the  various  places  that  she 
shops,  for  all  the  things  that 
she  shops  for. 


First  Impressions 


If  it  were  not  for  all  of 
these  things  she  might  be 
tempted  to  order  by  phone  or 
to  write,  putting  the  burden 
of  the  actual  shopping  up  to 
someone  else,  who  is  more 
expert  than  she  is.  Or  she 
might,  in  many  cases,  avoid 
a  long  trip  to  a  large  city  by 
buying  from  a  local  store  or 
a  chain  store  or  a  mail  order 
house.  All  of  these  would  in¬ 
terest  her  too — but  she  would 
not  be  apt  to  have  such  varied 
experiences.  So  she  makes 
the  trip  to  town,  studying, 
perhaps,  her  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  as  she  goes,  to  see  what  responses  they  are  making 
to  the  day’s  advertising  and  how  much  fatigue  they  are 
carrying  from  home  to  the  shopping  expedition. 

If  she  has  ever  sold,  herself,  she  is  perhaps  also 
studying  the  conditions  under  which  the  salesperson 
goes  to  work  and  estimating  the  amount  of  fatigue  she 
must  carry  to  the  job;  the  amount  of  satisfaction  she 
must  get  from  the  advertising  of  her  firm,  from  the 
displays  in  the  store  window  and  the  imposing  cus¬ 
tomers’  entrances.  She  is,  perhaps  supplementing  these 
with  not  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  type  of  entrance 
she  must  use  and  in  her  experience  from  the  time  she 
enters  the  store  till  her  work  place  is  in  order  and  she 
is  facing  her  customer. 


This  customer — our  psychologist  customer — has  stop¬ 
ped  to  study  the  window  displays  and  to  wonder  just 
why  they  have  been  arranged  as  they  are.  Are  they  to 
stimulate  admiration  or  curiosity  or  a  desire  for  owner¬ 
ship?  Do  they  plan  to  make  the  customer  feel  that  if 
she  were  using  the  articles  she  would  fit  into  such  an 
admirable  environment  as  is 
shown,  or  do  they  rather 
make  her  feel  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  displayed  would  fit  into 
her  own  more  modest  home? 
Do  they  stimulate  her  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  her,  or  because 
they  are  so  far  from  appro¬ 
priate  that  they  have  the  gla¬ 
mour  of  romance?  Do  they 
appeal  to  a  liking  for  quanti¬ 
ty  or  quality  or  both?  Can 
they  really  appeal  to  both? 
What  does  the  window  dis¬ 
play  try  to  say,  and  does  it 
really  say  it? 


Make  Her  Welcome 


At  any  rate,  she  enters  the 
store  and  senses  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  There  may  be  a  very 
tangible  and  jjersonal  and  in¬ 
sistent  welcome  or  something 
less  tangible  but  as  quickly 
felt  and  perhaps  really  more 
inviting.  The  store  may  be 
empty  of  customers  and  have 
but  few  salespeople,  yet  seem 
to  welcome  her,  or  it  may 
be  crowded  and  give  the 
same  effect.  Again,  it  may  be 
empty  or  crowded  and  be 
actually  forbidding.  Size 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with 
this,  lighting  and  warmth 
and  arrangement  of  merchandise  have  more.  Spacious¬ 
ness  means  greater  opportunities,  smallness  may  mean 
more  carefully  selected  merchandise  or  a  more  exclusive 
clientele  or  a  sense  of  coziness  or  a  dozen  other  things. 
The  things  she  really  looks  for  is  a  feeling  of  sociability 
and  the  feeling  that  she  is  a  wanted  person  for  whom 
things  have  been  gotten  ready.  It  is  vital  that  she  have 
this  first  impression  and  that  it  be  strengthened  by  the 
first  person  whom  she  meets. 

Of  course,  she,  herself,  is  no  standarized  product. 
She  may  be  an  extrovert  and  anxious  to  be  left  alone 
or  at  least  to  make  the  first  advances  herself.  In  either 
case,  she  will  appreciate  the  welcome  appropriate  to 
her  make  up.  Unless  she  knows  the  store  well  she  will 


A.  Lincoln  Filene 

Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA 
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shop,  first  of  all,  for  information  to  find  out  not  only 
how  she  can  get  it,  but  in  what  way  it  is  given  to  her ; 
whether  it  is  right,  whether  it  is  accurate,  whether  it  is 
detailed,  whether  it  is  serviceable.  If  she  could  under¬ 
stand  store  procedure,  as  she  probably  does  not,  she 
might  be  amused  to  note  how  seldom  the  actual  practice 
conforms  to  the  written  system.  Departments  are  moved 
without  changes  in  directories,  special  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  seem  to  change  their  abiding  places  frequently 
and  without  notice,  holidays  mean  grand  upheavals, 
and  of  all  these  things  the  average  salesperson  is  aston¬ 
ishingly  ignorant.  If  the  customer  happens  to  have  no 
sense  of  direction  of  her  own,  and  her  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  equally  handicapped  amusing  results  occur. 
All  of  these  she  can  bear  philosophically  if  only  the  in¬ 
formation  has  been  willingly  and  courteously  given.  A 
polite  fool  is  really  so  much  more  attractive  than  an^ 
imixjlite  person  of  superior  intelligence ! 

Effect  of  Confusion 

'I'he  customer’s  progress  to  the  counter  where  she 
is  to  start  her  shopping  can  never  be  without  -interest. 
She  may  be  blocked  by  crowds,  each  member  of  which 
is  following  the  urge  to  snap  up  a  particular  bargain, 
and  lie  interested  in  the  way  such  a  crowd  can  reduce 
the  most  carefully  arranged  merchandise  to  an  unat¬ 
tractive  confusion.  Or  she  may  make  a  stately  and  dig¬ 
nified  progress  by  counters  where  merchandise  is  han¬ 
dled  respectfully  by  appreciative  customers.  She  may 
be  confused  by  lights  or  noises  which  mean  that  indis¬ 
pensable  members  of  the  organization  are  being  sum¬ 
moned  ix)st-haste — regardless  of  the  fatigue  caused  to 
themselves  and  everyone  else  who  must  observe  the  sig¬ 
nals.  Or  she  may  proceed  uninterrupted  through  an 
atmosphere  so  orderly  that  one  wonders  whether  the 
executives  ever  need  to  confer  on  a  rush  situation  at 
all.  She  may  sail  serenely  upward  on  an  escalator  that 
gives  her  a  bird’s  eye  glimpse  of  everything  going  on, 
or  go  smoothly  up  in  an  elevator,  or  by  a  series  of 
bumi)s  and  jounces  which  may  be  fine  for  her  health 
but  bad  for  her  temper.  She  may  note,  too,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  attitudes  of  the  elevator  attendants,  some  of 
whom  feel  themselves  hostesses  and  act  as  such,  others, 
evidently  policewomen,  who  have  copied  all  of  the 
bad  points  and  none  of  the  good  of  the  outside  police 
system. 

The  customer  gets  to  her  selected  counter  and  notes 
the  type  of  greeting  she  receives  from  the  saleswoman. 
She  realizes  if  all  are  busy  that  a  hard  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  to  welcome  the  newcomer,  yet  not  neglect  those 
.already  there.  She  does  feel,  however,  that  a  look  or 
a  smile  could  possibly  be  spared  her  or  even  a  chance 
to  ask  if  she  had  come  to  the  right  counter  and  if  the 
article  she  wants  is  in  stock.  If  she  makes  an  attempt 
to  get  information  and  is  repulsed  by  the  customers, 
that  she  can  stand — for  they  are  probably  selfish  or 
ill-bred.  If  she  is  repulsed  by  the  clerk,  that  she  re¬ 
sents.  for  she  feels  slighted  by  the  organization  as  well 
as  the  clerk,  and  a  possible  implication  that  she  herself 
has  been  obtrusive  or  demanding.  She  looks  about  at 
the  merchandise.  If  it  is  scattered  around  and  handled 
by  the  clerks  as  if  it  were  worth  very  little,  she  begins 
to  wonder  if  it  really  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
arranged  with  care,  and  to  advantage,  perhaps  on  tissue 
paper,  or  even  in  a  more  attractive  background,  and 
handled  bv  the  clerks  as  if  they  think  it  choice  and 


desirable,  she  is  apt  to  be  convinced  it  is  desirable. 

Finally  her  turn  comes  to  get  attention.  If  the 
waiting  time  has  been  interesting  she  is  perhaps  not 
resentful  even  if  she  is  at  the  wrong  place,  or  the 
merchandise  is  out  of  stock,  though  she  may  check  back 
to  see  who  is  to  blame  for  her  being  there.  Again,  she 
likes  to  be  greeted  as  if  she  were  a  welcome  guest, 
not  appraised  for  her  appearance  and  buying  value; 
regarded  as  an  interruption  or  an  intrusion,  or  simply 
something  standing  in  the  way  of  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  a  distant  vista.  She  appreciates  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance  and  a  look  of  grooming  on  the  person  who  “serves” 
her  and  also  a  pleasing  address,  but  she  does  feel  that 
manicures  might  be  inspected,  make-up  brought  up 
to  the  minute  and  repartee  practiced  when  she  is  not 
present. 

She  wants  to  be  shown  what  she  asks  for,  if  she 
knows  what  she  wants  and  if  it  is  in  stock,  not  what 
the  salesjierson  thinks  she  ought  to  want,  and  with  an 
air  as  if  what  she  wants  is  worth  wanting  and  not 
something  which  no  person  of  refinement  would  be 
caught  asking  for.  If  she  does  not  know  what  she 
wants,  she  expects  to  be  helped,  not  looked  at  as  if 
such  a  call  for  assistance  were  an  unwarranted  part 
of  a  selling  transaction.  She  does  appreciate  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  values,  durability  as  well  as  style ;  as  to 
appropriateness  for  various  occasions ;  and  anything 
else  which  will  make  the  merchandise  more  useful  but 
especially  more  satisfying.  Most  of  all,  she  appre¬ 
ciates  completing  the  transaction  with  a  lietter  opinion 
of  herself  as  a  purchaser  of  discrimination  and  taste, 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  help  no  matter  what  the  size 
of  her  purchase  and  even  if  there  was  no  purchase  at 
all.  She  can  forgive  the  clerk  who  is  ignorant ;  she 
can  forgive  the  clerk  who  is  officious ;  she  can  even 
forgive  the  clerk  who  was  rude;  though  this  is  hardest 
of  all,  if  she,  herself,  has  remained  admirable  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  saw  the  transaction  and  in  her  own 
eyes.  But  if  she  has  been  made  ridiculous  or  con¬ 
temptible  in  her  own  eyes  or  in  anyone’s  else,  that,  she 
cannot  forgive! 

Closing  the  Transaction 

She  completes  the  transaction  and  takes  her  parcel — 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  delay — or  has  it  sent 
home.  She  resents  delay  perhaps  because  she  is  bored  or 
tired  or  has  no  real  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  She  might  l)e  educated  as  to  why  she  must  wait. 
In  any  case,  she  does  it  more  graciously  if  she  feels 
her  salesperson  shares  her  regret  or  her  impatience  with 
her,  and  that  she  is  not  entirely  cut  off  from  considera¬ 
tion  because  she  has  handed  over  her  money.  Many  times 
she  Is  a  splendid  possible  customer  for  other  articles 
during  this  waiting  period,  either  then  or  later  when 
the  buying  urge  comes  again.  With  or  without  packages, 
she  leaves  the  store,  carrying  with  her  not  only  the 
general  impression  of  her  experiences,  but  some  eval¬ 
uation  as  to  their  pleasure  and  their  drawing  jxjwer  to 
take  her  back  for  special  purchases,  to  special  clerks, 
or  to  the  store  as  an  interesting,  hospitable  place.  Just 
as  the  first  word  is  important,  so  is  the  last — and  an 
easy  comfortable  exit  with  the  feeling  that  she  is 
leaving  the  place  regretted  means  the  best  preparation 
for  a  new  sale. 

On  the  way  home  our  psychologist  customer  checks 

{Continued  on  page  165) 
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A  Chain  Store’s  Contribution  to  Retailing 

How  the  Penney  Organization  Has  Been  Built  from 
Small  Beginnings  —  Basic  Factors  in  Its  Success 

Address  by  E.  C.  Sams,  Pres.,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York, 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress 


There  are  no  funda-  — 

mental  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  single  store  and  There  may  be  some  who,  reading  cas- 

a  chain  store.  There  is  no  ually  what  Mr.  Sams  has  said  about  the 

chain  store  system,  so  far  as  development  of  the  Penney  business, 

I  know,  that  was  not  at  one  |  will  object  that  his  formula  for  building 

time  a  very  ordinary  single  a  successful  chain  is  entirely  too  simple. 

store.  The  difference  between  Yet  the  essential  principles  on  which 

the  single  store  and  the  chain  this  great  business  is  being  built  have 

store  is  merely  a  matter  of  been  set  down  in  broad  outline  in  this 

size,  numbers,  direction  of  de-  article.  Mr.  Sams  reiterates  what  has 

velopment  and  volume  of  !  been  said  by  other  students  of  the  chain 

business.  They  start  from  the  I  store  phenomenon — that  chain  store  re¬ 
same  circumstances.  Hence,  j  tailing  has  no  inherent  advantages  which 

the  small  department  store  j  not  latent  in  every  retail  store,  if  the 

may  grow  to  be  a  large  de-  j  independent  merchant  will  only  develop 

partment  store ;  one  store  may  |  them.  There  is  great  stimulation  in 

grow  to  two  or  more  stores  these  pages  to  more  productive  and 

and  on  to  an  ever  lengthening  scientific  effort  on  the  part  of  the  in- 

chain.  dependent  merchant. 

Chains  began  to  develop 
prior  to  1890.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many  people, 

chains  really  antedate  the  city  departhient  store  as  we 
know  it  today.  They  have  come  about  through  the 
natural,  orderly  process  of  changing  retail  habits  and 
improved  methods  as  applied  to  certain  merchandise. 

To  start  with,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  store, 
whether  single  or  whether  the  first  unit  of  a  potential 
chain  store,  has  no  buying  power  or  other  special  ad¬ 
vantage  over  any  other  single  store  unit. 

How  Penney  Began 

When  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney,  in  1902,  opened  the  Mother 
Store,  he  did  not  start  with  the  buying  power  of  a 
thousand  stores  doing  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  million 
dollars  of  business  a  year.  He  started  with  five  hundred 
dollars  and  a  very  small  additional  credit.  He  had  many 
handicaps  and  no  particular  advantages.  The  only  possi¬ 
ble  exception  might  be  noted  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  sell 
on  a  lower  margin  of  profit  and  look  to  a  much  faster 
turn-over — seven  or  eight  times  a  year — than  his  com¬ 
petitors  and  kept  on  doing  it.  And  this  in  a  town*  that 
had  never  practiced  the  Cash  and  Carry  system. 

Literally,  there  is  no  magic  and  there  are  no  special 
secrets  about  this  phase  of  store  distribution.  There  are 
only  the  open  secrets  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  any  healthy, 
growing  business.  The  field  has  always  been  wide  open. 

It  is  wide  open  now.  Any  merchant  may  take  the  profits 
of  his  single  store  and — with  the  men  he  is  able  to  train 
in  that  store — open  up  a  second  store,  then  a  third 
store  and  soon  on  until  he  has  a  chain,  if  he  chooses  to 
develop  his  business  in  that  direction.  His  limitations 
are  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  development  and 
training  of  men.  This  is  an  educational  problem,  not 


a  financial  one.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  know  that  our 
e  who,  reading  cos-  development  has  been  entirely 

has  said  about  the  from  surplus  store  profits. 

!  Penney  business.  No  outside  capital  has  been 

irmula  for  building  put  into  the  business  except 

entirely  too  simple.  for  a  few  war  years  to  pay 

rinciples  on  which  taxes.  This  was  later  retired 

s  being  built  have  from  earnings. 

oad  outline  in  this  Since  the  independent  store 

eiterates  what  h^  aud  the  chain  store  are  essen- 

udents  of  the  chain  tially  alike  in  the  beginnings 

that  chain  store  re-  and  since  their  differences  de- 

tt  advantages  which  velop  only  in  the  nature  and 

•y  retail  store,  if  the  extent  of  their  growth,  it  fol- 

it  will  only  develop  lows  that  the  success  of  the 

eat  stimulation  in  depends  on  identically  the 

re  productive  and  same  fundamental  business 

me  part  of  the  in-  principles  as  the  other.  Both 

profit  continually  by  the  inter- 
_ _  change  of  ideas. 

There  are  some  common 
elements  of  success  which  we 
find  in  every  store,  whether  it  be  single  or  chain  in 
organization.  They  may  not  be  found  in  every  chain  or 
independent  store  but  every  store  business  will  reveal 
most  of  them.  They  are : 

1.  Scientific  training  of  Managers  and  other  personnel. 

2.  Intelligent  buying. 

3.  Frequent  turn-over. 

4.  Suitable  location. 

5.  Adjustment  to  its  markets;  finding  and  serving  the 
public  needs. 

6.  Opportunity  for  some  form  of  participation  in  the 
profits  or  stock  ownership  by  all  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

We  add  a  seventh  for  good  measure  which  applies 
more  particularly  to  chains. 

7.  Selling  for  cash  and  letting  the  customers  carry 
away  their  own  purchases. 

Chain  stores  and  single  stores  are  affected  equally 
by  these  principles  and  will  benefit  to  the  same  degree 
that  they  are  applied.  We  have  found  this  absolutely 
true  by  experience.  These  same  principles  that  governed 
the  success  of  our  first  store  in  Kemmerer,  Wyoming, 
now  govern  one  thousand  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Success  in  operating  so  many  stores  does  not 
lie  in  the  great  number  it.self  but  in  the  definite  and 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  a  single  store  in 
a  single  community. 

•  Fighting  Innovations 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  history  is  that  its 
events  repeat  themselves.  The  hand-loom  workers  of 
England  destroyed  the  first  power  looms  in  the  assunip- 
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tion  that  the  hand  operators  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  new  invention.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  physical  injury  to  competing  merchants  and 
actual  confiscation  or  partial  destruction  of  stocks  of 
merchandise  were  resorted  to  by  bolder  merchants,  who 
desired  to  eliminate  all  competing  possibilities.  Hatred 
and  jealousy  were  permitted  to  inject  themselves  into 
retail  competition  to  a  degree  not  now  regarded  by  a 
more  enlightened  age  as  contributing  either  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  to  the  profits  of  the  merchants  involved  or  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

There  is  still  in  operation  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  putting  competitors  out  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  This  is  the  resort  to  politics  to  enact  special  laws 
imposing  confiscatory  taxes  on  chain  stores,  thus  specfic- 
ally  dicriminating  against  them.  This  is  all  done  on  the 
theory  that  the  chain  stores  not  only  make  no  economic 
contribution  in  the  art  of  distribution  but  actually 
constitute  a  menace. 

Business  today  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  on  a 
fair  and  open-minded  basis.  This  is  probably  due  to 
better  sportsmanship  in  business.  But  it  is  primarily 
due  to  that  self-enlightenment  which  demonstrates  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  merchant  makes  for  the  prosperity 
of  all. 

Today  one  merchant  cannot  stand  as  the  only  pros¬ 
perous  one  very  long.  Each  merchant  recognizes  the 
importance  of  other  merchants  in  a  community  as  bear¬ 
ing  not  alone  upon  his  own  success  but  also  upon  that 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Through  local  business 
organizations  and  civic  groups,  merchants  have  joined 
together  in  general  cooperative  movements  aimed  to 
further  their  united  and  common  interests  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  community.  The  term  righteousness 
in  business  is  being  applied  by  the  progressive  merchants 
with  a  steadily  increasing  advantage.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  unmeaning  and  illusive  dedication  that  leads  us  to 
try  to  live  “square  and  true”  to  the  Golden  Rule  in 
business. 

Building  the  Community 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  various 
associations  and  the  progress  they  have  made  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  uses  and  opening  up  new  fields  for  the  various 
industries  of  the  country. 

Similarly,  the  business  center  of  an  American  town 
is  an  association  of  general  mercantile  business  to  im¬ 
prove  mercantile  methods  and  prices  so  as  to  make 
available  their  services  to  an  ever-enlarging  circle  of 
customers  in  town  and  country.  Merchants  who  associ¬ 
ate  with  one  another  to  improve  merchandise  methods 
are  working  directly  for  themselves  by  building  up  their 
communities.  Any  merchant  who  contributes  good  val¬ 
ues  to  his  customers  and  brings  down  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  a  benefit  to  the  town  and  the  competing 
merchants  as  well. 

I  trust  this  proposition  does  not  seem  new  to  you 
or  difficult  to  accept,  because  if  the  chain  store  system 
of  merchandising  has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  econ¬ 
omic  life  of  the  community,  it  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
just  stated. 

The  chain  store  or  the  individual  merchant  who  bends 
his  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  mercantile  technique, 
so  as  to  lower  the  cost  of  merchandise  and  bring  it  within 


the  purchasing  power  of  more  and  more  consumers,  is 
contributing  vitally  to  the  economic  life  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Impeding  Progress 

By  the  very  process  of  improving  values  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  all  concerned  must  inevitably  benefit 
so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  learn. 

As  better  values  appear,  more  consumption  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  noticeable.  Consumers  drive  to  town  from 
greater  distances.  We  speak  in  this  regard  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Scores  of  times  merchants,  competing  along¬ 
side  of  our  stores,  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  our 
business,  our  business  method  and  our  close  competi¬ 
tion  have  helped  the  town  and  helped  their  business  in 
turn  by  the  simple  process  of  making  those  particular 
towns  better  trading  centers.  Often  we  have  had  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  request  us  to  open  stores  in  their 
towns,  detailing  the  advantages  of  such  locations. 

The  enemy  of  chain  stores  in  every  town  is  the 
enemy  of  every  good  merchandiser.  And  is  apt  to  be 
the  enemy  of  his  town  also.  He  is  the  type  of  man  who 
would  erect  a  tariff  wall  around  him  to  protect  him 
from  all  competition  possible.  He  would  give  his  town 
nothing  new  unless  compelled  to.  This  is  uneconomic. 
It  is  undeniable  that  to  the  extent  to  which  chain  stores 
offer  clean  competition,  they  make  an  economic  contri¬ 
bution. 

To  the  extent  that  the  chain  store  brings  better  values 
to  any  community,  insures  regular  rentals,  stabilizes  real 
estate  values,  maintains  sound  credit,  furnishes  regular, 
dependable  employment  with  participation  in  profits  and 
stock  ownership  privileges,  helps  to  enlarge  a  favorably 
disposed  trading  area  and  seems  to  identify  itself  with 
community  betterment,  it  is  an  economic  asset  of  first 
importance  to  any  community. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  chain  store  takes 
money  out  of  the  town  and  contributes  nothing  to  build¬ 
ing  up  the  town.  The  fact  is  that  the  single  and  the 
chain  store  must  both  send  money  out  of  town  to  pay 
the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler.  They  both  must 
pay  rents  and  taxes  and  employ  local  people.  In  our 
case,  there  is  a  substantial  local  store  ownership.  This 
charge  can,  therefore,  have  no  validity  unless  it  be  true 
that  chains  do  not  voluntarily  give  to  civic  and  charitable 
purposes.  In  January,  1928,  Printers  Ink  was  asked 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  survey  on  this  point.  The  report  showed  that  in  many 
of  the  larger  chains  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
store  managers  were  members  of  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  active  in  many  civic  orgahizations. 
Soundly  managed  chains  urge  their  store  managers  to  be 
personally  active  in  community  affairs. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  up-to-date  chain  store 
organization  would  fail  to  participate  in  any  movement 
having  to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  failure  is  obviously  so  short  sighted  it 
cannot  be  tolerated  very  long. 

The  Penney  Poliey 

Let  me  now  speak  for  a  few  moments  upon  some 
matters  that  exjjerience  is  teaching  us  to  be  among  the 
major  factors  to  consider  in  the  expansion  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  business. 

Obviously,  the  most  important  factor  of  any  business 
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organization,  chain  or  otherwise,  is  its  policy  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  or  plan  of  operation-  about  which  let  me  say 
no  more  than  this : 

1 .  That  it  should  be  clearly  stated ; 

2.  Pitched  to  a  high  standard ;  and 

3.  Rigidly  adhered  to. 

We  consider  ourselves  definitely  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  serving  the  public.  For  it  is  this  factor  that 
involves  another;  namely,  the  selection  and  training  of 
men  to  whom  is  to  he  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy.  For,  after  all,  men  elected  to  represent  a  business 
in  a  thousand  different  places  must  necessarily  tune  in 
to  a  certain  definite  standard,  to  be  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  bring  this  point  up  at  this  time  because 
there  is  a  commonly  made  statement  that  merits  correc¬ 
tion,  before  I  can  state  definitely,  comprehensively  and 
understandingly,  certain  practices  of  the  business  that  I 
represent. 

I'he  statement  that  I  refer  to  says  this : 

“Chain  store  organizations  invariably  hire  cheap  help, 
work  them  to  death  and  permit  them  no  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  reasonable  advantages  of  social  and  civic  life.” 

I  know  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  momentary  digress¬ 
ion  in  which  I  shall  say  to  you  this,  that  when  a  group 
of  men  work  together  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  to  establish  a  business  of  worthwhile  value,  the 
business  itself  begins  to  take  on.  more  and  more  as 
years  pass,  the  aspect  of  an  entrustment.  And  that  en- 
trustment  bids  men  to  withhold  nothing,  within  reason, 
of  effort  or  expense,  to  produce  the  highest  type  of 
public  service.  V\’e  have  not  attained  that  in  our  busi- 
aiess  but  we  are  striznng  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  in 
ihe  selection  of  men.  we  seek  to  identify  with  us  those 
who,  being  capable,  will  he  a  credit  to  the  business  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  communities  which  the  business 
serves  on  the  other. 

Training  to  a  Standard 

Therefore,  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  hires  men  with 
the  utmost  care.  In  fact,  we  do  not  accept  more — and 
sometimes  less — than  four  percent  of  the  number  act¬ 
ually  interviewed  annually  by  our  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  essential  that  I  go  into  details  as  to  how 
we  employ  and  select  men.  But  what  follows  their 
placement  in  one  of  our  stores  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  undertake  to  give  a  man  a  thorough  education  in 
our  methods  of  doing  business.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  First  of  all,  he  must,  from  the  very  day  that 
he  enters  the  organization,  work  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit.  His  immediate  instructor  is  his  Manager,  his 
school  room  and  classmates  are  the  store  and  the  store 
personnel.  The  purpose  of  his  training  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
business  as  a  public  servant.  Therefore,  he  is  led,  in 
time,  to  study  the  town  in  which  he  works,  its  people, 
its  merchandise  demands,  its  industries,  its  schemes  of 
civic  betterment.  Hence,  from  the  day  a  man  enters  our 
employ  he  is  definitely  educated  for  his  work  in  serving 
the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned,  the  new 
man  is  given  a  training  under  the  direction  of  our  Edu¬ 
cational  Department.  He  regularly  attends  Store  Meet¬ 
ings,  the  programs  for  which  are  prepared  by  various 
departments  in  the  New  York  Office  so  that  they  shall 


present  the  outstanding  .features  of  the  month.  He  is 
given,  each  month,  a  copy  of  what  is  known  as  our 
“Company  .Ambassador”,  that  is  to  say,  our  house  organ. 
The  Dynamo.  We  strive  to  make  this  publication  a 
powerful  influence  in  unifying  the  interests  of  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who,  scattered  over  a  thousand 
communities,  are  destined  never  to  come  together,  but 
who  do  come  together  in  spirit  through  the  various 
means  provided  for  their  educational  training. 

Employee’s  Incentives 

These  factors  of  individual  training;  namely  (1) 
store  training  (2)  study  of  the  town  (3)  study  of  the 
organization  (4)  study  of  our  Main  Training  Guide  (5) 
study  of  the  store  meeting  programs  (6)  study  of  the 
monthly  house  organ  (7)  the  correspondence  course  in 
Merchandising,  Salesmanship,  Personnel  Development 
and  Advertising — these  are  constantly  active  factors 
tending  to  increase  the  worth  of  the  man  and  woman 
we  hire. 

We  believe  in  paying  men  and  women  liberally,  we 
provide  insurance  and  an  annual  bonus  for  the  women; 
for  the  men,  insurance  and  advancement  to  manager¬ 
ship  for  the  capable.  When  a  man  becomes  Manager  of 
a  store  and  has  proved  his  worth,  he  is  given  a  contract 
which  allows  him  to  participate  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  profits  of  his  store.  After  this  participation  he 
is  afforded  opportunity  to  buy,  at  an  attractive  figure, 
stock  in  the  Company.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  from 
the  very  day  a  man  enters  our  employ,  his  educational, 
his  civic  and  financial  well-being  are  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  You  can  see  the  superior  type  of  man  we  must 
have  in  order  to  carry  out  this  program  succes.-- fully. 
We  recognize  this  fact : 

It  is  impossible  to  standardise  a  business  zinthout 
standaricing  its  zvorking  force.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
standardise  the  zvorking  force  and  assure  its  prosperity 
zvithout  providing  for  the  education,  training,  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  individual. 

Therefore,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
operation,  we  begin  with  the  man  who,  on  employment, 
gives  promise  of  capability.  His  well-being  we  assume 
as  our  responsibility  from  the  day  he  comes  with  us. 
There  is  thus  established  a  bond  of  mutual  interest  that 
works  for  the  good  of  the  three  parties  concerned  in 
what  I  may  call  our  partnership  set-up.  That  is:  The 
Company — the  Man — and  the  Public. 

Method  of  Advertising 

What  is  Advertising,  in  the  retail  application  that  a 
chain  system  makes  of  it? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  best  defined  in  the  terms  of  a 
noted  advertising  writer,  who  said ;  “Advertising  is  the 
news  of  the  store,  so  prepared  that  the  public  shall  be 
fully  informed  as  to  available  merchandise  and  its 
prices.” 

We  direct  our  advertising  from  our  Central  Adver¬ 
tising  Department.  In  addition  to  preparing  matter  for 
local  managers’  use  we  aim  to  instruct  our  managers  in 
the  fundamentals  of  advertising  so  that  they  work  more 
intelligently  with  the  local  newspaper  man.  Such  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  simple.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  operate 
nearly  a  thousand  stores,  representing,  if  not  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  local  conditions,  at  least  a  great  many  differing 
conditions.  These  men  have  to  be  instructed : 
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(a)  Through  counsel  with  the  Advertising  Director 
at  our  Conventions. 

(b)  Through  a  series  of  lessons  which  every  male 
employe  is  expected  to  work  out  and  by  the  study  of 
which  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  of  copywriting  and  lay-out. 

As  to  the  spirit  and  message  of  our  Advertising.  This 
springs  from  and  is  naturally  allied  to  our  buying  oper¬ 
ations.  In  our  buying,  we  make  our  purchases  so  as  to 
conform  to  certain  retail  prices.  It  is  our  effort  to 
put  into  each  article  every  cent  of  value  consistent  with 
the  established  retail  price.  Naturally,  we  have  learned 
to'awid  random  buying  because  random  buying  in¬ 
creases  stock  investment  while  standardized  buying  in¬ 
creases  turnover.  However,  standardization  of  price 
may  tend  to  narrow  the  range  of  selection  to  too  great 
a  degree.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  the  individual 
Manager  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  what  the  local 
market  will  consume. 

Central  Buying  Best 

Twice  a  year  we  meet  all  our  Managers  in  local  con¬ 
ventions.  Managers  gather  at  points  convenient  to  their 
store  locations.  These  Managers  meet  our  buyers,  who 
bring  to  them  the  current  merchandise  offerings.  The 
merchandise  is  brought  in  such  ati  ample  assortment 
that  every  manager  can  buy  according  to  his  commun¬ 
ity’s  needs. 

Of  course,  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Manager 
of  a  store  near  the  Canadian  line  will  buy  at  either  a 
Spring  or  Fall  convention  from  quite  a  different  com¬ 
munity  standard  than  the  Manager  of  a  store  at  Nogales, 
Arizona,  which  is  near  the  Mexican  line.  We  make 
much  of  this  fact — that  the  Manager  shall  be  able  to  do 
the  purchasing  for  his  store  with  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  procure  for  his  customers  the  type  of  merchandise 
that  they  need.  This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
we  strive,  through  our  local  Manager,  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  each  community  in  which  we  do  business. 
Certainly  we  cannot  serve  the  community  in  a  much 
more  practical  manner  than  to  buy  close  to  its  mer¬ 
chandise  demands,  pack  every  dollar  as  full  of  value 
as  we  can,  and  buy  to  a  definite  retail  price. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  plan  is  one  of  centralized 
buying.  Our  buyers,  located  in  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  select  and  purchase  the  entire  needs  of  all  our 
stores.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  highly  efficient  corps 
of  experts  and,  naturally,  these  buyers  have  the  advant¬ 
age  of  a  tremendous  purchasing  power.  Their  selections 
are  then  taken  to  the  individual  Manager  to  select  his 
particular  needs.  Thus  it  follows  that  a  “centralized” 
plan  of  buying  permits  of  orderly  procedure  as  well  as 
the  securing  of  advantageous  price  concessions  and,  at 
the  same  time,  through  Manager  selection  it  brings  to 
each  community  its  needs  and  desires. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  “centralized”  buy¬ 
ing  and  “Cooperative”  buying.  Our  experience  of  many 
years  ago  has  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  cooperative 
buying  is  not  a  success.  There  is  too  much  human 
nature  to  deal  with.  Cooperation,  of  course,  is  necessary 
to  any  successful  plan  but  in  addition  to  that  there 
must  be  some  centralized  authority. 

Condemns  Constant  Sales 
The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  has  from  the  beginning 
preached  and  practiced  a  cash  and  carry  method  of 


business.  And  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  appeal 
to  merchants  to  taboo  the  special  sale  idea.  We  have 
tried  to  indicate  certain  outstanding  evils  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Results  derived  from  the  special  sale  policy  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  wholesome.  Sales  may  be  per¬ 
missible  at  times,  but  undoubtedly,  ninety  percent  of  the 
merchandise  advertised  to  the  public,  with  the  noise 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  special  sale,  should  never  be  so 
offered. 

The  public  is  slowly  becoming  educated,  through  ex¬ 
perience,  to  the  fact  that  the  merchant  in  whom  they 
can  have  confidence,  whose  prices  are  based  on  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  the  service  involved,  whose  advertising 
is  exactly  as  it  states,  and  whose  custom  is  to  adhere  to 
a  selling  policy  which  is  effective  every  day  in  the  year, 
is  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  source  of  business 
dealing. 

The  special  sale  has  been  referred  to  as  advertising 
hysteria.  It  might  with  equal  justice  be  called  commer¬ 
cial  hysteria.  We  have  made  the  following  statement 
an  underlying  principle  of  all  our  business  activity: 

We  never  hold  sales  of  any  kind  nor  do  zve  quote 
comparative  prices.  We  alzvays  sell  our  goods  at  the 
lozvest  price  consistent  with  prevailing  market  condi¬ 
tions.  And  zvhen  we  mark  down  an  article  to  its  re¬ 
placement  value  the  former  price  is  forgotten,  it  is 
never  mentioned. 

We  have  found  this  policy,  in  the  long  run — tested 
through  many  years — to  be  sound  and  best  for  all 
concerned. 

After  all,  the  whole  matter  of  the  chain  store  opera¬ 
tion  simmers  down  to  a  very  simple  basis.  It  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

How  can  we  purchase  wisely  for  the  public,  give 
superior  value  and  help  to  promote  local  interests  ?  How 
can  we  develop  a  store  personnel  finely  trained  for 
public  service ;  making  liberal  contribution  to  the  art  and 
science  of  retailing  so  that  it’s  every  activity  shall  im¬ 
prove  it  ?  And  for  it  all,  take  a  reasonable  compensation 
without  which  no  business  would  be  a  business?  And 
with  it  all  help  to  build  an  outstanding  service-giving 
institution  ? 


First  Edition  of  Costume  Art  Manual 
Almost  Sold  Out  by  Big  Demand 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  have  several  additional 
copies  of  the  very  interesting  pamphlet  which  you  have 
issued  on  “The  Costume  Art  Program  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Promotion  of  Piece  Goods  and  Access¬ 
ories.”  Would  you  please  send  me  10  copies  and  let 
me  know  if  there  is  any  charge  for  them?” 

The  above  letter  just  received  from  a  nationally 
known  and  highly  successful  merchandise  manager  of 
one  of  the  country’s  greatest  stores  doing  an  enormous 
piece  goods  business,  is  typical  of  the  commendation 
being  earned  by  the  Manual  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Costume  Art  about  February  1st. 

As  the  first  edition  is  almost  exhausted,  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  servicing  and 
promoting  piece  goods  and  accessories  should  write  to 
the  Bureau  immediately  for  a  copy.  The  price  to  As¬ 
sociation  members  is  25  cents  per  single  copy  and  10 
cents  each  in  lots  of  six  or  more. 
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Program  of  the  Ttvelfth  Annual  Convention 

Retail  Delivery  -  Assoeiation 

King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada — April  17, 18, 19,  20, 1928 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  17th 

Chairman,  Daniel  Ginibel 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Addresses  of  Welcome 

His  Worship,  Mayor  McBride  of  The  City 
of  Toronto 

Mr.  C.  L.  Burton,  General  Manager,  The 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  President  of  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

Address  of  The  Chairman 

Mr.  Daniel  Gimbel,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address 

Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Report  of  Treasurer 

Mr.  John  V.  Finn,  Transportation  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  17th 

Chairman,  W’.  A.  Kent,  Delivery  Superintendent 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

2:00  P.  M.  Shop  Equipment  and  Its  Relation  to  Profits 

From  Fleet  Operation 

Mr.  Martin  E.  Goldman,  Manager,  Shop 
Equipment  Division,  Automotive  Equip¬ 
ment  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion 

Planning  and  Scheduling  in  the  Gsurage 

Mr.  Clinton  Bretell,  Superintendent  of  Gar¬ 
ages,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New'  York 

Discussion 


Discussion 

The  Retailer’s  Interest  in  City  Motor  Traffic 

Col.  A.  B.  Barber,  Manager,  Transportation 
and  Communicaton  Dept.,  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion 


WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  18th 

THE  BANQUET 

Toastmaster,  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  19th 
Chairman,  Daniel  Gimbel,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7 :30  A.  M.  Breakfast  Round  Table — Parcel  Post  Break¬ 
age 

9 :00  A.  M.  Developments  in  Unit  Packing 

•  Mr.  A.  C.  Albee,  Associate  in  Research,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York 
Discussion 


11 :30  A.  M.  Buffet  Luncheon  at  the  Mutual  Street  Service 
Building  of  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 

12:30  P.  M.  Inspection  Trip — The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  trip  will  be  organized  to  cover  the 
service  features  in  the  Mutual  Stre.et  Build¬ 
ing.  Immediately  after  luncheon  the  pack¬ 
ing  departments  w'ill  be  visited,  when  they 
are  busiest,  just  preceding  the  afternoon 
delivery.  Then  the  delivery  department  will 
be  seen  in  time  for  the  dispatch  of  the  after¬ 
noon  trip.  Other  departments  to  be  visited 
are  the  garage,  the  warehouses,  a  100-opera¬ 
tor  telephone  order  room,  mail  order  depart¬ 
ment,  order  filling  and  assembling  rooms, 
and  the  maintenance  shops. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  18th 

Chairman,  T.  W.  Timpson,  Assistant  General  Manager, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

8:00  A.  M.  Breakfast  Round  Table — Body  Design 
10:00  A.  M.  Demountable  Bodies  and  Trailers  in  Furni¬ 
ture  Delivery  and  in  Transfer  Work 

Mr.  C.  G.  Hobart,  Director  of  Service,  W. 
A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion 

Design  and  Operation  of  Substations 

Mr.  Joseph  Husson,  President,  The  Eleto 
Co.,  New  York 

Mr.  J.  E.  O'Gara,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  18th 

Chairman,  Jay  J.  Litt.  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2 :00  P.  M.  Human  Causes  of  Accidents 

Dr.  C.  P.  Segard,  Assistant  Secretary,  in 
Charge  of  Human  Relations,  Third  Avenue 
Railway  System,  New  York 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  19th 
Chairman,  H.  H.  Bishop,  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 

3  ;30  P.  M.  Warehouse  Organization  and  Management 

Mr.  F.  P.  Whitehouse,  The  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Discussion 

Discussion  of  Inspection  Trip 
6:30  P.  M.  Board  of  Directors  Dinner 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  20th 

8  :00  A.  M.  Breakfast  Round  Table — Delivery  Costs 

Confidential  Discussion.  Come  prepared  to 
express  yourself  freely.  It  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Bring  your  cost  figures  and  samples 
of  your  operating  records. 

10:30  A.  M.  Inspection  Trip — The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  devoted 
to  visiting  the  various  service  departments 
of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  The  main  trip  will  be 
planned  so  that  each  point  of  interest  will  be 
seen  at  the  most  advantageous  time. 
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Public  Relations  Department  a  Need 

Stores  Must  Study  Their  Customers  More  Intensively 
If  They  Are  to  Meet  the  Test  of  Modern  Competition 

Address  by  Homer  J.  Buckxey,  Buckley,  Dement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
Personnel  Group  and  Store  Managers’  Division 


I  THINK  the  retail  merchants  of  this  country  can  The  customer  on  the  books  of  a  clothing  store  is 

take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  experience  of  the  worth  $85  a  year. 

public  relations  departments  of  the  utilities  com-  The  customer  on  the  books  of  a  department  store 

panies  of  this  country.  The  wonderful  work  that  the  is  worth  $362  a  year. 

public  utilities  have  done  in  the  past  five  or  six  years  The  customer  on  the  books  of  a  cloak  and  suit  store, 
in  their  public  relations  departments  has  been  a  marvel  and  one  handling  other  specialties  for  women  is  worth 


to  the  businessmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  as 
one  of  the  important  necessi¬ 
ties  for  the  retail  stores  of 
this  country  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  "customer  rela¬ 
tions  department’’ .  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  average  retail 
store  of  this  country  has  the 
proper  appreeiation  or  the 
conception  of  the  value  of  a 
customer  to  their  store.  If 
they  did,  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  are  now  transpiring 
would  not  be  permitted. 

I  wonder  if  many  mer¬ 
chants  have  ever  given  close 
study  to  the  value  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Let  me  give  you  some 
important  figures.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  the  average  retail 
business  consists  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  old  custo¬ 
mers.  The  balance  must  be 
made  up  continually  from 
other  sources.  To  run  a 
business  successfully,  you 
must  secure  each  year  not  . 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent  to 
maintain  your  previous 
records  and  probably  twenty  p, 

to  twenty-five  per  cent  new  „  ^  t  n- 

customers  from  new  sources  Board  of  Uire 

to  make  an  increase. 

This  means  that  your  entire  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  is  usually  spent  for  the  purpose  of  covering  your 
average  losses  of  fifteen  per  cent  from  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  gain  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  new  busi¬ 
ness  volume. 

Where  Money  Goes 

What  would  a  business  do  if  it  lost  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  of  its  old  customers  a  year  while  it 
gained  back  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  new 
trade?  Retrograde  of  course,  and  if  this  same  firm 
faced  the  necessity  of  securing  twenty-five  to  forty  per 
cent  new  business  a  year,  it  would  find  advertising 
was  not  doing  the  work  which  it  w’as  required  to  do. 


W.  P.  Emery 

Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA 


$236  a  year. 

The  customer  on  the  books 
of  a  shoe  store  is  worth  from 
$35  to  $68  a  year,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  family. 

The  customer  on  the  books 
of  a  furniture  store  is  worth 
$87  a  year,  after  he  has  made 
his  main  purchase  and  fur¬ 
nished  his  home. 

Really  Their  Joh 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
customer  in  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  is  worth  $362 
a  year.  How  many  of  you 
have  studied  your,  customers’ 
purchasing  ability  and  have 
given  consideration  to  the 
cjuestion  of  holding  and  re¬ 
taining  your  old  customers 
and  getting  an  additional 
volume  of  business  from  the 
old  customers?  This  brings 
me  back  to  the  suggestion 
that  I  made,  that  I  think  that 
the  biggest  problem  today 
facing  the  department  stores 
of  this  country,  is  a  study  of 
Imery  customer  relations,  and  the 

TV n  nr  A  inauguration  in  their  business 

’ors,  iSKUGA  customer  relations  de¬ 

partment. 

I  can  go  into  the  average  retail  business  and  find  a 
complete  ignorance  and  disinterestedness  on  the  part 
of  the  credit  department  and  accounting  department  in 
relation  to  those  customers.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  going  there  and  saying  to  the  heads  of  those 
departments,  “Just  why  is  this  customer  not  buying?”, 
the  answer  invariably  has  come  to  me,  “That  is  not 
part  of  my  job;  my  job  here  is  to  pass  on  the  credits 
and  to  maintain  accurate  ledger  records.”  Yet  in  the 
accounting  department  those  ledger  records  are  the 
only  authoritative  source  of  information  of  those  cus¬ 
tomers  purchases  and  relations  w’ith  the  store.  I  can 
take  those  records  and  go  over  them  from  A  to  Z  and 
find  hundreds  of  customers  who  have  been  inactive 
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over  a  period  of  years  to  whom  the  store  is  absolutely 
giving  no  attention  or  consideration,  and  yet  they  are 
struggling  with  double-truck  ads  in  the  newspapers, 
shouting  from  the  house-tops  for  this  15  per  cent  new 
business  to  make  up  the  loss  of  15  per  cent  of  the  old 
customers  that  they  lost  every  year,  striving  hard  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  advertising  to  get  in  new  busi¬ 
ness,  to  attract  those  customers  purely  on  a  house-top 
shouting  basis  and  on  price  consideration,  instead  of 
studying  the  customer  relations  of  the  store,  studying 
the  old  customers  and  why  there  has  been  a  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  buying  on  the  part  of  those  old  customers. 

Every  year,  and  if  there  is  an  exception  to  this  I 
would  say  it  would  be  very  rare,  your  accounting  de¬ 
partment  and  your  bookkeeping  departments,  at  the 
semi-annual  periods  or  the  annual  periods  or  the  quar¬ 
terly  periods,  transfer  the  inactive  accounts  of  your 
regular  ledgers  to  the  inactive  ledger.  They  wrap  them 
up  in  the  largest  sheet  of  paper  they  can  get,  get  the 
largest  rope  they  can  get,  tie  them  up  and  send  them 
downstairs  to  the  vault.  And  down  in  that  vault  is 
a  gold  mine  of  selling  opportunities  which  belong  to 
every  business.  They  should  take  them  back  to  the  sales 
department  or  to  the  merchandising  office. 

'  Neighborhood  Competition 

Every  metropolitan  city  of  this  country  is  going 
through  a  decentralization  process.  The  old  order  of 
buying  in  downtown  districts  is  changing  rapidly,  and 
you  are  finding  communities  being  developed  in  every 
metropolitan  city  that  are  taking  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  dollar  purchasing  power  away  from  the  down¬ 
town  stores.  It  is  doing  so  very  largely  because  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  neighborhood  communi¬ 
ty  chain  store.  When  a  chain  store  comes  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  the  forerunner  for  a  live  community,  a 
live  buying  retail  section.  It  brings  with  it  attraction 
to  the  local  community  neighborhood.  It  brings  with  it 
additional  types  of  improved  specialty  stores.  It  brings 
with  it  the — the  style,  quality  and  specialty  store  which 
is  doing  a  wonderful  job  of  better  retailing.  And  that 
decentralization  process  is  going  on  so  actively  and  so 
energetically  that  a  lot  of  the  bigger  merchants  who  are 
located  in  the  downtown  buying  district  are  forgetting 
this  transition  that  is  taking  place ;  in  this  decentraliza¬ 
tion  process,  customers  are  being  lost  to  you  because  a 
large  percentage  of  purchasing  power  is  going  into 
local  communities,  because  of  many  conditions,  economic 
and  otherwise,  which  have  an  important  bearing. 

These  economic  conditions  have  to  do  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transportation  in  most  cities,  the  crowded 
conditions  of  parking  and  travel  and  comfort  and  all 
that  enters  into  it.  The  transition  is  taking  place  be¬ 
cause  these  communities  are  developing  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  efficiency  and  merchandising,  selection  and 
styles  and  display,  that  no  longer  is  the  customer  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  the  outlying  community  section  to  the 
same  extent  and  go  into  the  downtown  districts  to  buy 
many  of  her  ordinary  household  and  apparel  needs. 
I  find  that  to  be  true  in  my  own  home  experience.  I 
find  that  a  great  many  of  the  monthly  bills  coming  to 
me  in  my  home  are  from  local  stores  instead  of  down¬ 
town  stores.  That  transition  in  my  home  amounts  to 
twenty-five  to  thirty  percent  monthly  as  compared  to 
five  years  ago  and  I  know  other  men  who  can  testify 
to  the  same  situation. 


That  is  taking  place  because  the  average  big  store  ; 
downtown  has  no  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
that  customer  and  makes  no  effort  to  hold  that  custo¬ 
mer  or  to  bring  the  customer  back. 

Promote,  Don’t  Circularize 

i 

The  average  Sales  Promotion  Department  in  the 
average  retail  store  of  this  country  thinks  its  job  is  to 
get  up  some  general  circular  and  send  it  out  to  the  i! 
customer  list,  merely  appealing  to  the  customer  on  a  ' 
price  proposition  or  on  a  style  proposition,  and  trying 
to  bring  that  customer  downtown  on  that  same  basis. 
That  is  not  sales  promotion;  that  is  just  plain  circu-  k 
larising.  The  definition  of  sales  promotion,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  one  of  customer  relationship,  so  that  you  will 
study  intimately  the  needs  and  requirements  of  each  and 
every  one  of  your  customers  and  see  that  that  customer  * 
is  familiarized  with  each  and  every  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  store  to  the  point  that  that  customer  will 
feel  that  you  have  an  interest  in  her  purchasing  require-  ' 
ments.  When  that  is  done,  there  will  be  a  different  | 
feeling  to  that  customer  toward  your  store.  j 

Let  me  give  you  a  typical  example  of  what  I  mean 
by  sales  promotion  and  customer  relations.  A  specialty  ; 
store  in  the  dow'n-town  district  of  Chicago,  at  my  sug-  | 
gestion,  began  a  study  of  their  customers  to  determine  | 
why  a  considerable  number  of  their  customers  had  dis-  i 
continued  buying.  It  was  a  small-sized  store  doing 
perhaps  $150,000  to  $175,000  a  year.  A  letter  was  sent 
out  to  a  list  of  those  who,  though  once  good  customers, 
hadn’t  purchased  for  eight  months.  Seven  hundred 
and  thirty  people  replied  to  it  out  of  one  thousand 
either  by  purchasing  goods  or  dropping  in  to  tell  why 
they  hadn’t.  Here  is  the  letter ; 

,  Dear  Madam : 

“If  one  of  these  days  you  should  discover  that  a 
mighty  good  friend  of  yours  to  whom  you  had  given 
the  best  you  had  in  the  way  of  friendship,  courtesy 
and  understanding,  had  suddenly  stopped  visiting  you, 
without  apparent  cause,  you  would  want  to  know  why, 
wouldn’t  you? 

“This  business,  which  has  taken  me  twenty  years  to 
make  successful  and  highly  esteemed,  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  my  life.  My  customers  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  are  my  best  friends  for  they  make  my  success  a 
reality.  You  are  one  of  them.  I  have  honestly  tr'ed 
to  give  you  the  best  I  had  in  every  possible  way. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  now  since  you  have  been  in  this 
store.  Being  human,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  have 
done  something  or  sold  you  something  with  which  you 
are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 

“If  that  is  the  case,  won’t  you  come  in  and  tell  me 
about  it?  Just  as  one  person  to  another,  even  now,  if 
you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  last  purchase,  I  will 
make  things  right  in  the  way  that  will  suit  you.  This 
is  no  suggestion  that  you  need  to  buy  anything.  I 
w’ould  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  of  talking  it 
over. 

“Yours  very  sincerely" 

The  thing  about  that  letter  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  its  human  interest ;  the  copy  gets  right  down 
to  the  individual  basis  of  the  customer,  and  that  is  what 
is  needed  in  the  establishment  of  this  customer  rela¬ 
tion  department.  What  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  in  most  of  your  stores  need  is  an  intensive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  human  interest  copy  that  will  stir  the  cockles 
of  the  heart  of  your  customer  and  bring  them  into 
your  store  with  an  appreciation  of  your  business. 
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What  is  human  interest  copy  ?  It  must  be  newsy ; 
it  must  be  friendly ;  it  must  be  individual ;  it  must  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  customer’s  viewpoint ;  it  must  be 
written  in  the  language  of  the  customer  it  is  appealing 
to.  All  types  of  customers  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  the  same  type  of  a  communication.  You 
cannot  take  a  list  of  six  or  seven  thousand  and  give 
them  a  broadcast  appeal  and  think  you  are  doing  sales 
promotion.  You  have  to  understand  the  customer. 

Some  Fallacies 

I  do  wish  to  admonish  you,  the  larger  stores  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  give  closer  study  to  the  question  of  customer 
relations  and  the  value  of  a  customer  in  your  business. 
Here  are  some  points  that  I  wish  to  drive  home  to  you 
very  emphatically. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  automatically  seek 
the  best. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  the  difference 
between  price  and  value. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  automatically  rewards 
enterprise  and  service. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  what  it  wants. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  demand  over  any 
great  length  of  time  what  it  is  not  reminded  of. 

Therefore,  we  have  sales  people  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  and  we  have  educational  and  personnel  depart¬ 
ments.  .Selling  is  an  absolutely  essential  function  in 
every  enterprise,  depending  upon  public  support.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade  it  will  lie  the  major  problem  of 
retail  merchandising.  It  is  a  very  human  process 
because  no  matter  how  much  it  may  depend  on  price 
or  quality,  it  must  be  guided  and  controlled  by  those 
qualities  which  I  have  generalized  under  the  cloudy 
phrase  of  personality. 

The  iiublic  must  be  educated,  informed  and  instructed 
regarding  the  merits  and  the  policy  of  your  store.  What 
does  it  matter  what  the  price  of  the  article  is  if  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  it?  It  matters  still  less  if  I 
do  not  7cant  it. 

Better  Training  Needed 

With  all  due  credit  to  the  educational  work  that  has 
been  done  by  a  great  many  stores,  I  think  there  is  a 
crying  need  today  in  the  retail  stores  of  this  country  for 
what  I  may  properly  term  “creative  selling’’.  I  want  to 
give  you  an  experience  to  prove  to  you  what  I  mean 
by  creative  selling. 

I  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  go  into  one  of  the 
State  Street  stores  in  Chicago  with  Mrs.  Buckley  one 
Saturday  afternoon.  She  wanted  to  purchase  a  ready- 
to-wear  garment.  We  went  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
floor  in  one  of  these  stores.  I  observed,  as  I  stood  by 
quietly,  not  saying  a  word,  with  my  overcoat  on  my 
arm,  that  the  sales  people  seemed  to  be  over-anxious 
and  over-zealous  to  make  the  sale  and  did  not  give  my 
wife  a  chance  to  buy.  That  over-zealousness,  over¬ 
anxiety,  was  the  undoing  of  a  sale  that  I  had  seen  made 
twice  within  five  minute’s  time  and  lost. 

When  a  wife  turns  to  her  husband  or  to  any  other 
individual  who  is  accompanying  her  at  the  time,  as 
she  turned  to  me  and  said,  “What  do  you  think  of  that”, 
and  the  sales  person  is  standing  right  there,  that  is  a 
time  for  me  to  say,  “Yes.  I  think  it  is  fine,”  because 
she  merely  wanted  to  affirm  or  conform  her  opin¬ 
ion.  But  the  sales  person  kept  on  bringing  out  more 
garments.  She  made  up  her  mind  on  another  selection, 


and  still  the  sales  person  kept  on  bringing  on  the  gar¬ 
ments,  showing  that  she  didn’t  understand  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  sales-making  with  that  customer  is  she  would 
have  stopped  and  given  the  customer  a  chance  to  buy. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  customer  in  the  average 
department  store  is  worth  $362  a  year  to  you.  How 
many  of  you  have  made  an  analysis  of  your  own  cus¬ 
tomers?  When  is  a  customer  in  your  business?  A 
customer  is  a  customer  when  they  are  buying  sufficient 
quantities  of  their  requirements  for  every  member  of 
their  family  and  household. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  the  merchandise  manager 
of  one  of  the  Cleveland  stores  on  this  very  question  of 
purchasing  requirements  and  needs  by  the  various  cus¬ 
tomers  of  their  store.  I  had  made  this  statement  to 
him :  Take  1000  of  your  very  best  customers,  in  the 
best  residential  or  surburban  district  of  your  community, 
customers  that  you  regard  as  your  choice  customers. 
Tabulate  them  on  a  card  and  on  the  back  of  that  card, 
put  the  various  department  numbers  of  your  store.  Go 
through  your  ledgers  for  one  year  and  put  a  pencil 
check  .after  each  department  that  they  are  purchasing 
in.  You  will  find  that  those  1000  choicest  customers  of 
yours  are  purchasing  in  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  your  store. 

Not  Using  the  Whole  Store 

He  said,  “All  right,  I  am  going  to  make  a  test  of 
it.”  So  he  checked  1000  of  his  very  best  customers 
for  a  period  of  two  years’  time,  and  here  is  what  he 
found :  42  per  cent  out  of  1000  purchased  hosiery, 
58  |)er  cent  did  not.  In  other  words,  420  customers  out 
of  1000  of  his  best  customers  purchased  hosiery,  580 
did  not.  The  hosiery  department  led  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store.  In  the  cloak  and  suit  department, 
234  out  of  1000  purchased  cloaks  and  suits;  132  out  of 
1000  had  purchased  millinery  ;  122  out  of  a  thousand 
had  purchased  shoes;  110  or  112  had  purchased  up¬ 
holstery  and  house-furnishing  goods.  The  balance  did 
not,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  I  asked  “What  are 
you  spending  your  advertising  appropriation  for?  You 
are  spending  it  in  the  newspapers  to  bring  in  new  ac¬ 
counts,  to  get  new  customers  interested,  and  not  giving 
study  to  your  present  customers  and  their  relation  to 
purchasing  in  departments  of  your  store  that  are  al¬ 
ready  established.  The  thing  that  you  should  do  is  to 
establish  this  customer  relation  department,  have  it 
give  a  careful  study  to  these  customers,  what  they  are 
not  purchasing,  why  they  are  not  purchasing  it,  and  see 
if  you  can’t  enroll  a  larger  percentage  of  those  present 
customers,  whose  credit  is  already  established  whose 
names  are  already  on  your  ledgers,  who  are  getting 
statments  from  you  every  month,  to  buy  from  these 
other  departments.” 

He  said  to  me,  “Can  you  tell  me,  out  of  your  experi¬ 
ence.  why  more  of  these  customers  of  ours  are  not 
purchasing  in  more  of  our  departments?” 

“A  retail  store,  a  department  store”,  I  said  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  group  of  small  merchants  with 
one  roof  over  them.  The  merchant  in  each  case  is  the 
buyer  of  that  department.  Women  buy  Ijecause  of 
custom  and  habit.  One  woman  will  go  to  a  certain 
store  for  linens,  she  will  go  to  another  store  for  her 
millinery,  to  another  store  for  her  ready-to-wear,  to 
another  for  her  furniture,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
Because  of  price?  No;  only  9  per  cent  of  the  people 
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go  because  of  price.  Xinety-one  per  cent  of  the  people 
go  for  other  reasons,  because  of  the  service,  the  policy 
and  very  largely  because  of  persomlity  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  department 
towards  the  customer — personality,  the  big  thing  that 
the  personnel  and  educational  department  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  drive  home  to  the  salespeople  in  each  one 
of  these  departments.” 

If  I  had  a  dollar  to  s])end  in  my  advertising  I  would 
put  twenty- five  per  cent  of  it  into  customer  relations 
and  our  sales  promotion  work.  It  needs  it.  You’ll  have 
to  do  it  if  you  are  going  to  hold  old  customers  out  of 
this  decentralization  process  that  is  going  on,  out-of- 
the-community  buying,  and  bring  her  into  your  store 
regularly  where  she  can  get  a  range  of  selections,  where 
she  can  get  style,  where  she  can  get  personal  relation¬ 
ship,  where  she  can  get  personality,  where  she  can 
get  satisfaction. 

You  take  inventories  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annu¬ 
ally,  annually,  of  what?  Inventories  of  merchandise 
on  hand,  merchandise  on  order,  your  fixtures.  Your 
real  estate,  your  physical  assets.  You  take  inventories 
of  all  that.  But  the  biggest  asset  you  have  got  and 
should  inventory  is  your  customers. 

A  certain  manufacturer  at  my  suggestion  this  past 
year  was  taking  an  inventory  of  his  physical  assets, 
his  building,  his  real  estate,  his  stocks,  raw  materials 
and  all  that,  and  I  said  to  him,  “Let’s  do  something  un¬ 
usual  this  year.  Let’s  take  an  inventory  of  our  custo¬ 
mers.” 

He  said,  “What  do  you  mean?” 

I  said,  “Let’s  find  out  where  we  stand  with  the 
trade.” 

I  dictated  a  letter  for  him  in  substance  reading 
alxjut  like  this  to  nine  thousand  of  his  dealer  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  United  States; 

“It  is  customary  in  a  business  such  as  ours  at  this 
particular  time  of  the  year  to  take  an  inventory  of 
our  physical  assets — the  real  estate  we  have,  the  stocks 
and  merchandise  we  have  on  hand,  the  raw  materials 
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that  we  have  not  yet  assembled  or  manufactured,  the 
materials  that  we  have  on  order;  in  other  words,  the 
general  physical  assets  of  our  business.  But  this  year 
we  are  going  to  do  something  unusual ;  we  are  going 
to  take  an  inventory  of  what  we  regard  as  the  big<jcst 
asset  in  our  business,  you,  our  customer. 

“We  want  to  know  from  you  as  a  customer  of  this 
house  exactly  how  you  feel  toward  this  institution. 

Has  the  policy  of  this  house  in  doing  business  with  you 
been  entirely  satisfactory?  Is  our  method  of  handling 
collections  satisfactory?  Is  our  credit  policy  all  you 
would_  wish  it  to  be?  Is  our  delivery  satisfactory?  Is 
our  packing  and  shipping  all  that  it  should  be?  In 
other  words,  in  all  the  contacts  we  have  with  you,  either 
through  our  sales  department,  our  production  depart¬ 
ment,  our  manufacturing  department,  our  delivery  de¬ 
partment,  our  traffic  department,  are  all  of  these  all 
that  they  should  be  so  far  as  you  as  a  customer  of  this 
house  should  want? 

“This  year  we  are  going  to  inaugurate  such  changes 
as  our  customers  may  suggest  in  order  to  improve  the 
policy  of  this  business,  in  order  to  have  the  customer 
relations  just  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  make  them.” 

That  letter  went  out  to  nine  thousand  customers. 
Obviously  such  a  letter  would  bring  back  a  lot  of  replies 
that  were  complimentary,  but  we  got  back  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  replies  (over  eight  thousand  people  answer¬ 
ed  it)  that  were  a  complete  revelation  to  that  business 
— such  a  revelation  that  it  meant  changes  in  jxjlicy  along 
several  distinct  lines  of  doing  business.  The  President 
of  that  corporation  marveled  at  the  attitude  of  some  of 
his  customers,  some  of  the  things  that  they  were  nurs¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  grouches  that  people  had,  some  of  the 
dissatisfaction  that  the  people  were  nursing  in  their  « 
hearts  that  they  did  not  reveal  heretofore.  It  came  | 
out  as  a  complete  surprise  to  this  executive. 

That  same  situation  e.xists  in  a  lot  of  your  businesses, 
in  your  relations  with  customers  if  you  only  knew  it. 

If  you  only  would  find  out  why  customers  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  discontinue  buying,  if  you  would  find  out  other 
reactions  that  are  taking  place  that  you  should  know 
about ! 


Miss  Gilmore’s  Service  Trains  Stores  to  Train  Themselves 


^XY  AXALYSIS  of  complaints,  or  any  survey  of 
customer  opinion  always  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
is  need  for  more  thorough  or  intensive  training  of 
salespeople — and  jwssibly  of  e.xecutives — in  our  stores. 
Through  proper  training,  mistakes  can  be  prevented, 
esj)ecially  the  kinds  which  destroy  customer  (iood  Will. 

Loyalty,  interest  and  enthusiasm  can  be  stimulated 
through  right  education  so  that  each  employee  is  aroused 
to  do  a  better  job.  If  there  is  real  vision  and  leadership 
from  even  a  few  of  the  top  men  and  if  this  is  reflected 
among  at  least  some  of  the  sulxjrdinates,  the  work  of 
making  the  personnel  more  productive  through  educa¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  succeed. 

The  work  being  done  by  Miss  Gladys  Chase  (lilmore 
as  Training  Consultant  in  member-stores  is  accom¬ 
plishing  just  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  practical  and 
profitable  investment. 

In  one  store  where  there  had  been  no  previous  train¬ 
ing,  Miss  Gilmore  first  made  an  analysis  of  service 
purely  from  the  customer  viewpoint  by  a  few  hours  of 
shopping  while  she  was  yet  unknown  to  the  employees. 
From  this  experience  she  saw  the  needs  of  the  store 


and  discussed  them  from  all  viewpoints  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  buyers  and  department  heads.  Their 
special  personnel  problems  were  brought  up  at  this 
meeting  and  provided  important  material  on  which  to 
base  the  training  program.  The  entire  organization 
in  a  mass  meeting  then  was  sold  on  the  idea  of  a 
training  department  as  something  they  would  enjoy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  help  and  inspiration  it  would  be  to  them. 

Sponsors  were  selected,  trained  and  organized  into 
a  sort  of  Store  Council.  Centralized  group  meetings 
were  conducted  to  discuss  better  methods  of  selling — 
until  all  salespeople  had  been  reached.  Various  other 
training  activities  were  definitely  established  so  that 
in  a  week  or  so  the  beneficial  results  were  so  apparent 
that  the  store  owner  wrote  us  acknowledging  the  strik¬ 
ing  improvement  in  his  business. 

Miss  Gilmore’s  services  in  establishing  these  training 
activities  in  member-stores  are  available  on  a  moderate 
fee  basis.  We  urge  that  interested  members  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Association  with  regard  to  her  engagement 
at  their  earliest  convenience  in  order  that  time  may 
be  booked  for  their  stores  without  delay. 
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Ninth  Annual  Convention 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

May  14,  15,  16,  17,  1928 — Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Program  You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss! 


MONDAY,  MAY  14^MORNING 

1.  Opening  addresses  of  welcome,  etc. — Introductory 
remarks  by  Chairman — Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Controller  and  Customer  Records 

(a)  Charging  the  Customer  Interest  on  Accts.  Receiv¬ 
able:  Cleveland  Group 

(b)  Costs  of  Accounts  Receivable  Accts :  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  Group 

(c)  Credit  Department  records  as  a  vehicle  for  Sales 
Promotion:  Miss  Hester  Bassett,  R.  H.  Stearns 
Co.,  Boston 

(d)  Installment  Sales  and  Accounting:  IVashington 
Group 

AFTERNOON 

The  Controller  and  Figures 

(a)  Election  of  Directors 

(b)  Washington  News:  Harold  Young 

(c)  Use  and  Abuse  of  Figures — 

1.  From  Controllers’  Point  of  View:  Jay  Ig- 
lauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

2.  From  Store  Owner’s  Point  of  View:  Edgar 
Katifmann,  Kaiifniann  Dept.  Store,  Pitts¬ 
burgh 

3.  From  an  Outside  Retailer’s  Point  of  View 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16— MORNING 

The  Controller  and  Operating  Problems 

(a)  Expense  Budgeting 

(b)  Handling  of  Fixture  Accounts:  Xew  York  Group 

(c)  Standardization  of  Space  Costs:  Detroit  Group 

AFTERNOON 

(a)  Voucher  Plan  vs.  Ledgers  in  Accts.  Payable:  G.  W. 
IVarden,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 

(b)  Charging  Invoices  at  Net:  Mr.  J.  H.  Dipple,  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

(c)  The  Tabulating  Machine  Method  as  a  Fundamental 
Management  Mechanism:  Mr.  P.  IV.  Towsley, 
R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 

4 :00  p.  m.  Adjourn  to  buses  to  go  to  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Visit  School 
Buildings,  Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  meet 
officials  of  the  School.  Drive  around  the  Harvard 
College  grounds. 

5:30  p.m.  Buses  from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
to  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.  Visit  the 
Buildings. 

6 :30  p.  m.  Dinner  at  Walker  Memorial  Bldg.,  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Demonstration  in  lecture  hall  of  new  ac¬ 
counting  machine  for  sales  and  stock  control. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  15— MORNING 

The  Controller  and  Expense  .iccounting 

(a)  Message  from  NRDGA. :  Lezv  Hahn 

(b)  Application  of  Markdown  Study  to  Store  Opera¬ 
tion:  Harry  Foster,  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton 

(c)  Expense  Classification:  Charles  Carroll  and  se¬ 
lected  speakers  from  his  committee 

AFTERNOON 

(a)  Expense  Classification  (Cont’d)  :  Charles  Carroll 
and  selected  speakers  from  his  committe: 

(b)  Insurance:  Warren  Kimball,  NRDGA 


THURSDAY,  MAY  17— MORNING 

The  Controller  and  General  Problems 

(a)  Workroom  Accounting:  Pittsburgh  Group 

(b)  Harvard  Bureau  Figures:  Professor  M.  P.  MeXair 

(c)  Relation  of  Store’s  Business  to  General  Business: 
Elliot  S.  Boardman,  Boston  Pcderal  Reserve  Bank 

AFTERNOON 

The  Controller  and  Merchandising  Statistics  ' 

(a)  Merchandise  Control:  Chieaoo  Group 

(b)  Planning  Stock  &  Sales  Budgets:  St.  Louis  Group 

(c)  Order  and  Invoice  Control  &  Open  to  Buy:  Minne¬ 
apolis — St.  Paul  Group 


Four  Days  Full  of  Netv  Ideas — and  a  Chance  to  Explore  Historic  Boston 
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Costume  Art  Course  an  Unqualified  Suceess 

First  Group  Gets  Intensive  Training  to  Fit  Them  For 
Store  Jobs — Big  Enrollment  Certain  for  June  Course 

rpHAT  a  Zinsely  directed  program  ol  Promotion  and  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 


X  Service  built  around  Piece  Goods  and  Accessories 

is  lx)th  good  sense  and  good  business,  is  now  quite 
generally  accepted, — at  least  in  principle. 

But  the  words  ‘‘wisely  directed”  are  giving  pause  (or 
should)  to  the  executive  who  wants  to  go  forward 
with  an  aggressive  program,  carefully  adapted  to  his 
particular  store. 

“Who  will  do  this  work  of  organization,  develop¬ 
ment  and  direction?” 

“Where  can  we  get  the  right  person?” 

“How  can  we  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others  and  get 
our  program  on  a  paying  basis  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?” 

These  are  the  questions  which  dozens  of  store,  exec¬ 
utives  and  resident  buyers  are  asking  both  the  Bureau 
of  Costume  Art  and  certain  stores  which  have  referred 
such  inquiries  to  this  bureau. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  under-estimate  the  requirements  for  this  work.  In 
addition  to  the  more  obvious  qualifications,  such  as  tact, 
initiative  and  executive  ability,  the  woman  selected 
should  have  proven  ability  as  a  dressmaker  and  a  well 
developed  style  sense  as  evidenced  by  her  personal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Such  a  woman  can  sometimes  be  found  in  the  store 
but  local  graduates  of  the  home  economics  courses 
of  the  womens  colleges  and  state  universities,  and 
others  of  similar  experience,  should  be  interviewed. 
The  person  best  combining  all  of  the  essential  quali¬ 
fications  of  training,  experience,  character  and  good 
appearance,  should  be  selected  and  then  given  special 
intensive  training. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  has  developed  a  very 
practical  “score  card”  for  use  in  selecting  this  junior 
executive  and  will  gladly  send  copies,  without  charge, 
to  stores  interested. 

Courses  a  Pronounced  Success 

As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the 
Bureau  of  Costume  Art’s  Intensive  Training  Course 
for  Costume  Artists  has  just  ended.  The  session 
lasted  from  March  12th  to  31st  inclusive. 

An  enthusiastic  class  of  selected  women,  some  from 
large  and  small  department  stores  in  the  East,  Middle 
West  and  South  and  others  taking  the  course  “on  their 
own”,  have  graduated  from  the  three  weeks  of  inten¬ 
sive'  work.  Some  of  the  smaller  stores  sent  women 
who  had  been  doing  personnel  training  and  general 
styling.  Two  stores  selected  students  from  the  class 
and  employed  them  before  the  session  ended  and  other 
graduates  are  being  sought  by  stores  as  this  goes  to 
press. 

The  course  consisted  of  five  major  divisions,  viz: 
(1)  Merchandising  and  Promotion,  (2)  Fashion  and 
Design,  (3)  Costume  Construction,  (4)  Color,  and  (5) 
Fabrics. 

There  were  114  hours  of  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  practical  work  given  by  leading  authorities  at  the 


Pratt  Institute,  L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co., 
and  several  other  places. 

The  sessions  usually  lasted  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  5:00 
P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays  when  the  class  closed  at 
12:30.  There  were  also  seven  evening  classes  from 
7 :45  to  9 :45. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  those  enrolled  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  condense  or  shorten  such  a  training  into 
a  period  of  less  than  three  weeks. 

Electric  Sewing  Machines  of  practically  all  makes 
were  provided  in  a  large  room  which  was  available  at 
all  times  as  a  sewing  room. 

The  cooperation  from  metropolitan  stores  was  splen¬ 
did. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class,  representatives  of 
quite  a  number  of  leading  stores  came  to  some  of  the 
principle  lecture  demonstrations,  notably  those  of  Grace 
Cornell,  Marian  Taylor,  Mrs.  Tiffany,  Professor  Nys- 
trom  and  F.  Beatrice  Hunter. 

The  course  was  carefully  planned  by  the  following 
committee  to  meet  the  needs  of  stores  of  all  sizes  and 
classes : 

Prof.  C.  R.  Richards,  General  Educational  Board 
and  author  of  “Art  in  Industry”;  Frederick  W.  Howe, 
Director  of  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts, 
Pratt  Institute ;  H.  W.  Kent.  Secretary  of  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  Huger  Elliot,  Educational  Director, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art :  ^liss  Marian  Hague, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ;  Peter  V.  Bout'erse,  Div¬ 
isional  Merchandise  Manager.  L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  Costume  Art.  and  Professor  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  Cornell  University;  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  quoted  later  in 
this  article,  the  course  earned  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  every  person  who  enrolled  in  it. 

Second  Session  in  June 

As  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the  first  session, 
several  important  improvements  are  planned  for  the 
second  session  which  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  4th 
and  will  end  on  Saturday  June  23rd  with  substantially 
the  same  faculty  participating. 

Many  stores  which  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
first  session  on  account  of  the  pre-Easter  rush  have 
expressed  the  intention  of  sending  representatives  to 
this  session.  A  large  enrollment  is  accordingly  expected 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  refuse  late  applications  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  who  can  fie  accommodated 
in  certain  important  classes  of  the  course. 

Stores  desiring  to  enroll  representatives  are  accord¬ 
ingly  urged  to  write  immediately  to  the  Bureau  of 
Costume  Art,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  As 
stated  above  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
right  person  be  selected  for  this  training. 
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All  of  the  instructors  gave  of  their  best  to  make  the 
course  of  maximum  benefit  to  those  enrolled.  Among 
these  were  the  following; 

M.^BEL  A.  TIFF.ANY,  whose  work  as  the  active 
head  of  the  Bamberger  Institute  has  attracted  such  wide 
and  favorable  attention. 

GRACE  CORNELL  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.•\rt,  Teachers  College  and  L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
whose  work  in  .\rt  in  Industry  and  Merchandising 
is  outstanding.  Bonwit  Teller  &  Company  generously 
supplied  Miss  Cornell  with  costumes  and  models  for 
use  in  her  lectures. 

MARIAN  T.^YLOR  consulting  stylist  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  other  leading  firms,  who  used 
models  and  costumes  generously  supplied  by  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  her  lecture-demonstrations  on 
“Good  Taste  in  Ensembles”. 

MARIAN  H.\GUE  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  authority  on  the  history  of  fabrics  and  costume. 

DR.  PAUL  NYSTROM  formerly  of  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association  and  now  Professor  of  Marketing 
at  Columbia  University  whose  present  work  in  the 
economics  of  fashion  is  attracting  such  wide  attention. 

F.  BEATRICE  HUNTER,  professor  of  Clothing 
and  Textiles  at  Cornell  University  and  recently  with 
the  Filene  Clothing  Information  Bureau.  Miss  Hunter 
is  now  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Costume 
Art  and  was  in  direct  and  constant  charge  of  the  class 
during,  this  course.  She  is  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  Color  and  Color  Diagnosis  and  gave  most  of  the 
instruction  in  this  subject. 

MARJORIE  KINNEY,  MARY  CLARK,  LOUISE 
ZICK  and  GERTRUDE  DUNTZ,  all  of  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute  who  are  outstanding  as  instructors  in  draping 
and  dress  construction. 

BELLE  NORTHRUP  of  the  School  of  Fine  .A.rts 
at  Teachers  College  who  lectured  on  “Line,  Movejnent 
Character  and  Silhouette  in  Clothes”  with  demonstration 
of  costumes  and  materials  supplied  by  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

RUTH  WINNEK.  a  specialist  in  her  subject  who 
lectured  on  Dressmaking  Instruction  in  Department 
Stores. 

JULIA  COBURN  of  Harpers  Bazaar,  JOHN 
MACKAY  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  HERBERT  BENN¬ 
INGTON  of  Jas.  .\.  Fleam  &  Company  and  fifteen 
other  persons  prominent  in  the  field  of  fashion,  fabrics 
and  merchandising,  contributed  generously  of  their 
time  and  experience  in  instructing  this  class  in  the 
work  they  are  to  do. 

Opinions  of  First  Course 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  tvritten  state¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  first  class : 

“The  talented  teachers  and  lecturers  you  have  pro¬ 
vided,  all  of  whom  speak  from  actual  experience, 
made  what  they  had  to  tell  us  very  convincing.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  part  I  have  enjoyed  most, 
it  is  all  so  valuable.” 


“I  certainly  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
profitable  and  enjoyable  Costume  Art  Course  you  have 
been  able  to  give  us.  1  count  it  a  privilege  to 
have  been  able  to  study  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
of  our  profession.  The  many  angles  from  w'hich  we 
have  been  studying  have  been  keenly  interesting  to 
me.” 

*  * 

“I  would  like  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
course.  It  is  most  comprehensive  but  does  not  thereby 
miss  the  details  so  necessary  for  those  starting  in  this 
work.  The  opportunity  to  work  under  such  inspiring 
instructors  is  a  privilege.  I  feel  that  the  course  holds 
to  the  even  balance  between  the  practical  business  side 


and  the  inspirational  side,  thus  insuring  the  greatest 
possible  good”. 

*  *  *  I 

“The  entire  course  has  been  so  excellent.  I  only  wish 
that  we  might  have  had  a  fourth  week  of  the  same 
sort  of  instruction”. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“The  outstanding  feature  to  me  is  the  consistent 
success  of  those  in  charge  in  securing  the  most  com¬ 
petent  authorities  in  each  phase  of  the  work  and  so 
enlisting  their  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  that  their  work 
had  such  great  inspirational  effect  upon  us”. 

*  *  * 

"The  many  sided  interests  represented,  and  the  well 
balanced  result  of  the  whole  course,  is  remarkable”. 

*  ^  * 

“The  efficiency  with  which  a  schedule  was  worked 
out  which  was  physically  possible  to  follow  is  worthy 
of  special  mention”. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“It  is  not  often  that  one  is  able  to  express  genuinely 
such  a  favorable  opinion  of  anything”. 

*  *  * 

“I  cannot  attempt  to  say  what  I  consider  was  best 

and  most  useful  in  this  three  weeks  course, — and  it 
is  so  splendid  to  know  that  the  NRDGA  is  back  of  us 
in  our  future  work”. 

*  «  « 

“The  practical  side,  such  as  demonstrations  and  in¬ 
struction  from  those  who  are  already  successful  in  the 
work,  was  excellent.  The  work  in  color,  line  and  design 
was  splendid”. 

«  4> 

“The  work  of  Mrs.  Tiffany  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company,  throughout  the  course  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved”. 

*  *  * 

“I  feel  that  enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
high  standard  of  all  the  lectures  and  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  they  have  given  us”. 

*  «  « 

“I  feel  that  the  Intensive  Training  Course  which  I 
have  just  completed  is  excellent”. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“A  better,  more  practical  and  more  workable  course 
couldn’t  have  been  given  in  preparation  for  our  work 
in  fabrics.  Everyone  has  been  so  inspired  that  they 
will  go  on  with  the  further  work  and  reading  you 
have  prescribed.  Please  do  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  individuals  and  organizations”. 

4>  *  * 

“The  course  is  excellent.  I  enjoyed  every  session, 
the  speakers,  organizers  and  everyone  connected  with 

it”. 

*  Hi  * 

“I  think  we  have  all  expressed  our  whole-hearted 
approval  of  the  way  this  has  been  conducted.  If  our 
success  doesn’t  express  it  again,  it  will  be  our  own 
fault”. 

*  *  * 

“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  so  completely  rounded 
out  a  program  as  was  presented  in  this  Intensive  Train¬ 
ing  Course  in  Costume  Art.  The  personnel  of  lectures, 
and  instructors  represented  the  very  highest  in  their 
field.  The  contact  with  such  authorities  will  be  im¬ 
measurably  helpful  to  us  in  the  future  as  well  as 
now.  Mrs.  Tiffany  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company  par¬ 
ticularly  has  given  us  the  vision,  the  incentive,  and 
the  methods  for  carrying  out  what  the  whole  course  is 
intended  to  bring  about”. 

«  *  * 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  more  detailed  description 
of  this  altogether  successful  beginning  of  the  Bureau’s 
program  of  intensive  supplementary  training  for  Cos¬ 
tume  Artists  in  Piece  Goods  and  Accessories  Divisions. 
Those  interested  should  send  for  the  Announcement  and 
Schedule  covering  the  next  session,  June  4th  to  23rd. 
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Principles  of  Scientific  Management 

Three  Fundamental  Factors  Used  in  Manufacturing 
Which  May  Be  Applied  to  Better  Store  Operation 

Address  by  Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person,  Mgr.  Dir,,  The  Taylor  Society,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


CIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  resolves  itself  in¬ 
to  just  three  fundamental  principles  and  you  will 
perceive  immediately  that  they  are  universal  and 
transferable.  Principle  No.  1 :  Research,  investigation, 
experiment,  to  discover  a  factual  basis,  not  guess,  for 
every  determination  of  policy,  plan,  procedure,  equip¬ 
ment  and  so  forth.  So  the 
first  principle  involves  re¬ 
search  in  its  various  forms. 

The  second  principle  is 
this :  The  facts  resulting 
from  the  research  permit  you 
to  take  hold  of  a  variable 
situation  and  set  up,  by  man¬ 
ipulation,  standards  of  policy, 
of  equipment,  of  rriethods, 
etc.  that  you  can  depend  upon 
in  making  calculations.  You 
can’t  calculate  ahead  in  terms 
of  the  probably  varying  fac¬ 
tors  in  a  situation.  With  those, 
you  have  almost  nothing  but 
the  opportunistic  process  of 
taking  the  best  advantage  of 
a  chance  situation  as  it  comes 
along.  And  you  never  know 
about  what  comes  next.  You 
can’t  get  economy,  you  can’t 
get  effectiveness  in  such  sit¬ 
uations.  So  I  say  the  second 
principle  involves  the  setting 
up  of  standards  as  a  result 
of  your  research  in  terms  of 
which  calculations  and  plans 
may  be  made  and  carried 
through  and  in  the  terms  of 
which  costs  for  the  carrying 
through  of  the  plans  may  be 
made. 

The  Control  Factor 

The  third  principle  I  have 
anticipated  in  my  explanation  of  the  second,  although 
it  should  be  stated  separately,  and  it  is  the  setting  up 
of  a  system  of  understanding,  we  call  it  a  system  of 
control,  whereby  these  standards  are  used  to  carry  out 
a  plan  or  a  purpose  which  has  been  formulated. 

Research,  standardization  and  control  are  the  three 
basic  principles  of  scientific  management,  and  although 
by  historic  chance  they  happen  to  be  inferred  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  manufacturing  industry  first.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  their  universal  value  and 
their  transferability  to  or  recognition  of  their  presence 
in  the  management  of  a  merchandising  establishment. 

The  research  takes  various  forms.  There  are  three 


principal  forms — the  first  is  ordinary  observation  and 
experience  and  that  is  the  least  effective  of  these  forms. 
But  it  is  a  great  advance  on  the  point  of  view  and  the 
method  of  the  manager  of  either  a  manufacturing  plant 
or  a  retail  store  who  does  not  even  take  pains  to  ob¬ 
serve  other  situations  similar  to  his  own  and  compare 
them  and  work  out  of  them 
principles  and  a  permanently 
valid  practice.  There  has  been 
a  great  advance  in  managing 
in  that  respect  and  I  should 
think  enterprises,  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  which  are  stimulated 
by  this  matter  of  observation 
and  comparison  and  infer¬ 
ence,  would  be  classified  as 
well-managed  establishments 
as  a  result  of  that  very 
process. 

Use  of  Experiment 

But  that  isn’t  all  that  is 
involved  in  scientific  manage¬ 
ment.  Scientific  management 
gets  its  distinction  from  add¬ 
ing  certain  outer  methods  of 
research.  The  second  is 
really  experiment,  the  trying 
out  of  a  policy,  the  trying 
out  of  a  piece  of  equipment, 
the  trying  out  of  a  method 
under  controlled  conditions 
which  enable  you  to  know  the 
results ;  that  is,  experiment 
in  a  truly  scientific  manner. 
There  is  a  lot  of  experiment 
that  isn’t  scientific  because 
you  don’t  know  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  experiment 
and  you  don’t  keep  account 
of  the  variables.  When  you 
come  to  your  conclusion  you 
don’t  know  whether  the  conclusion  will  hold  good  in 
an  other  situation.  But  the  really  scientific  ex])erinient 
is  one  in  which  you  analyze  your  situation  and  discover 
all  of  the  variables,  and  first  hold  all  but  one  constant, 
vary  that  one  and  note  the  results:  then  throw  that  one 
in  the  group  you  hold  constant  and  vary  the  second: 
then  throw  that  one  in  the  group  you  hold  constant 
and  vary  the  third. 

The  little  instrument  that  is  used  in  scientific  man¬ 
agement  in  respect  to  management  is  the  stop  watch 
or  some  other  form  of  measuring  device.  You  make 
your  experiment,  you  measure  the  result  in  terms  of 
known  factors  of  the  situation,  and  it  happens  that 
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measuring  in  terms  of  time  is  the  most  helpful  of  the 
ways  of  measuring.  When  you  think  it  out  you  will 
discover  that  the  differential  between  you  and  your 
competitor  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  goods 
or,  if  you  are  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  the  raw  mat- 
terials,  as  it  is  the  wage  rate  times  the  time  or  the 
capital  investment  times  the  time.  If  you  can  get  your 
capital  out  more  quickly,  you  will  effect  an  economy 
there;  if  the  operation  can  be  performed  more  quickly, 
you  will  effect  an  economy  there ;  so  that  measuring 
in  terms  of  time  happens  to  be  the  most  useful  of  the 
relatively  simple  ways  of  measuring  the  result  of  your 
e.\periment. 

Laws  of  Quantity 

The  third  method  of  research  and  investigation  is 
what  we  call  the  statistical  method  or  quantitative  analy¬ 
sis.  Where  your  situation  is  large  enough  so  that  you  get 
a  great  volume  of  identical  facts,  you  discover  that  there 
are  certain  natural  laws  of  quantity  that  group  them¬ 
selves  into  frequency  curves,  that  we  get  loads  and 
averages,  and  that  behind  large  groups  of  facts  that 
look  pretty  much  alike  you  can  discover,  if  you  analyze 
them  quantitatively,  certain  at  first  unobservable  master 
facts,  and  master  facts  will  work  for  the  under-surface 
facts.  For  instance,  how  do  you  know  what  quantities 
of  different  sizes  of  hats  to  have?  If  you  keep  a  record 
of  the  actual  purchases  of  hats  or  get  a  record  of  the 
measure  of  heads  in  a  society,  you  will  discover  that 
there  is  a  natural  law  of  distribution  and  that  the  larger 
number  is  a  certain  size  and  the  next  larger  number 
is  a  certain  size,  and  so  on.  That  gives  you  what  is 
called  a  frequency  curve  and  a  distribution  of  the 
natural  sizes  and  a  basis  from  which  to  calculate  the 
hats  in  stock. 

The  second  of  the  principles  was  concerned  with 
standardizing,  changing  a  wobbly,  variably,  uncertain 
situation  into  a  more  certain  situation  by  actually  set¬ 
ting  u])  standards  of  equipment,  procedure,  understand¬ 
ing  and  policy.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
problem  is  to  get  a  large  number  of  people  working 
together  to  apply  their  efforts  economically  and  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  the  sale,  the  profit,  not  being  affected  until 
all  have  been  united  in  an  economical  way.  It  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  economical  uniting  of  efforts  can 
be  effected  much  better  if  there  are  common  under¬ 
standings,  understandings  regarding  purpose,  equip¬ 
ment  and  how  to  use  it,  methods,  relationship  to  each 
other  and  so  on,  and  it  is  standards  of  this  sort  that 
you  attempt  to  set  up  to  give  you  a  stable  in  place  of  a 
variable  situation. 

The  second  item  of  standardization  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  is  standardization  of  equipment,  tools, 
accessories  and  things  of  that  sort  for  manufacturing 
processes.  You  can't  for  instance,  by  your  research, 
evolve  a  time  study,  determine  the  best  machine  to 
flo  a  certain  operation  and  get  the  results  of  what  you 
determine  without  setting  up  the  machine  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  one  you  are  going  to  use,  and  you  can’t  get  the 
results  from  the  machine  if  you  don’t  formulate  the 
best  way  of  using  it  which  has  been  discovered  by 
your  experiment  or  its  standard  of  use.  and  if  you  don’t 
list  the  best  tools  used  under  particular  circumstances 
of  operating  that  machine.  You  have  to  define  all  of 
these,  write  them  down,  make  them  known,  and  set 


up  a  standard  condition  with  respect  to  equipment  and 
tools  and  accessories  to  equipment  and  tools.  It  seems 
to  me  in  a  merchandising  establishment  you  have  in 
every  phase  of  the  Simon-pure  merchandising,  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  goods,  a  stated  problem  of  determining  standard 
equipments  and  tools  and  accessories. 

Method  of  Use 

The  third  unit  of  standarization  I  want  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  is  the  standardization  of  the  method  of  use. 
You  may  have  the  method  of  use  of  a  machine,  the 
method  of  use  of  a  piece  of  accessory  equipment,  or  you 
may  have  simply  a  method  of  doing  things  where  tools 
and  equipment  are  not  so  important  as  the  human 
understanding  of  the  craft.  You  may  have  bench  work 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  as  distinguished  from  machine 
work  but  there  you  have  the  opportunity  to  discover 
by  various  forms  of  research  the  best  method  of  use  of 
the  tool  or  the  best  method  of  use  of  a  craft  skill  and 
set  it  up  as  a  standard  so  you  can  calculate  in  terms  of 
it  and  count  on  getting  the  same  results  always  in  your 
calculations.  It  strikes  me  that  you  have  the  same  thing 
in  the  management  of  a  retail  establishment,  exactly 
the  same  all  along  the  line,  except  perhaps  in  the  pure 
work  of  the  buyers. 

There  are  other  phases  of  standardization  that  I 
might  list  but  I  am  only  going  to  take  one  as  having 
a  very  vital  relation  to  merchandising  as  standing  out, 
that  is  standardization  of  personnel.  That  is  a  bit 
different  from  the  standardization  of  your  equipment. 
You  can  take  a  machine  and  change  it  to  meet  the  de¬ 
sired  requirements,  when  you  can’t  take  a  part  out  of 
an  individual  and  change  it,  either  above  the  neck  or 
below  the  neck.  But  we  have  individuals  in  such  large 
numbers  that  we  are  coming  to  apply  the  method  of 
statistical  analysis  and  of  exi)eriment  to  the  studv  of  in¬ 
dividuals  until  we  find  we  are  able  to  classify  them. 
We  can  classify  them  as  to  physical  characteristics ;  we 
can  classify  them  as  to  temperamental  characteristics: 
we  can  classify  them  as  to  mental  characteristics.  Your 
standardizing  of  labor  then  becomes  not  the  taking  of 
a  particular  individual  and  the  changing  of  a  gear  or 
connecting  rod  or  something  of  that  sort  but  the  se¬ 
lecting  of  your  individual  for  your  tasks  on  the  basis 
of  natural  capacity  according  to  physique,  temperament, 
intelligence  and  so  on.  That  is  where  our  jol)  analysis 
and  the  various  tests  and  the  development  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  psychology  has  come  in.  Joh  analysis  is  the 
analysis  of  any  particular  task  or  operation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  human  characteristics  it  calls  for  for  the 
most  effective  performance. 

In  this  matter  of  job  analysis,  scientific  management 
and  the  modern  personnel  people  have  a  slight  quarrel 
— not  very  serious  provided  the  personnel  people  ttike 
the  point  of  view  of  scientific  management  on  it — and 
that  is  this :  sinrply  to  analyze  the  job  as  it  is  and  then 
set  up  standard  types  of  personnel  required  for  it. 
Ml  that  scientific  management  requires  is  that,  before 
you  set  up  specifications  for  the  personnel  called  for, 
you  analyze  that  job  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it-  how  to  do  it  better,  and  then  analyze  it  with 
respect  to  the  human  characteristic  demand  when  it  is 
better.  In  other  words,  scientific  management  says 
if  you  keep  on  analyzing  jobs  as  they  are,  your  progress 
to  better  methods  of  doing  things  is  going  to  be  very 
{Continued  on  page  163) 
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The  Art  of  Building  Store  Prestige 

New  Sales  Promotion  Methods  Developed  to  Minimize 
Sales  Resistance  as  Result  of  Changing  Conditions 

Address  by  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  Feature  Adv.  Mgr.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


The  department  store  today  is  the  Mecca 

of  the  modern  city,  the  center  of  activity,  social, 
cultural,  industrial,  as  well  as  commercial.  We 
foretell,  we  influence,  we  project  and  indicate  the  trends 
of  style.  And  style  has  come  to  influence  everything 
we  touch,  whether  it  be  a  fountain  pen  or  a  Frigidaire, 
a  thimble  or  a  thermometer.  ^ 

We  provide  the  means  of 
convenience,  comfort  and 
utility  in  the  home.  We  are 
the  distributors  of  informa¬ 
tion,  of  knowledge  on  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  con¬ 
venience.  And  knowledge 
means  happiness. 

All  of  this  entails  growing 
responsibilities,  not  only  up¬ 
on  ourselves,  but  to  our 
stores.  Not  only  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  the  outlying 
communities  which  are  tribu¬ 
tary  to  our  own.  We  may 
think  that  this  tremendous 
tide  of  progress  will  carry 
us  along  with  it,  that  we  are 
able  to  sit  back  and  watch 
this  parade.  Not  any  more. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
merchant  possibly  being 
caught  napping.  When  we 
nap  today  we  are  caught.  No 
one  is  waiting  for  us.  Some¬ 
body  i  s  always  forging 
ahead. 

A  Civic  Center 

Nor  is  this  community 
and  this  ideal  department 
store  that  I  picture,  in  any 
sense  an  ideal  dream.  The 
day  is  past  when  we  can  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  offering  the  right  merchandise  at  a 
fair  price  and  reasonable  service.  These  are  all  bed 
rock  fundamentals.  Without  them  no  store  can  succeed 
or  endure.  But,  the  village  general  store  did  this.  What 
was  the  difference  then,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  village  store  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the 
bustling  many-sided  department  store  of  today.  It  is 
this:  The  department  store  today  has  come  to  per¬ 
form  a  new  function,  we  are  institutional,  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  museum,  a  civic  center,  a  haven  of  beauty, 
but  a  center  of  community  activity  in  a  larger  sense, 
where  people  may  come  to  meet,  to  serve  every  reason¬ 
able  and  decent  end. 

How  often  have  you  asked  yourselves  in  presenting 


your  merchandise,  “Who  is  my  audience?  True,  I  knew 
these  people  yesterday  but  perhaps  they  have  changed  ?” 
People  are  changing.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  woman 
of  today  is  one  of  avid  curiosity  for  new  ideas,  new 
thrills,  new  things  for  so-called  individuality.  There  is 
being  voiced  throughout  the  land  today  a  growing,  in¬ 
articulate  desire  for  finer 
things,  for  individuality  of 
expression.  The  quick  access¬ 
ibility  to  information,  has 
brought  this  about  through 
the  radio,  the  automobile,  the 
movies,  the  periodicals,  the 
development  of  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Everybody  be¬ 
longs  to  something.  Women 
have  caught  the  lodge-spirit. 
They  are  all  joiners,  which  is 
an  encouraging  sign. 

They  are  becoming  more 
discriminating,  sensitive  to 
finer  things.  Art  is  no  longer 
a  catch  phrase,  a  halo.  It  is 
something  that  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  part  of  their 
dress  and  home.  And  they 
are  quick  to  sense  it.  So 
when  Mrs.  Van  Pelt  'comes  to 
the  store  today,  she  comes  for 
other  reasons  than  merely 
to  buy  merchandise.  In  the 
long  run,  she  will  buy  more, 
mind  you,  because  her  better 
tastes  demand  more,  but  she 
comes  to  see,  to  feast  her 
eyes,  to  satisfy  her  curiosity, 
to  learn  of  new  tendencies, 
to  observe  interesting  varia¬ 
tions,  in  short — to  be  inform¬ 
ed,  diverted,  frequently  to  be 
entertained  and  then  to  buy. 
She  thirsts  for  information, 
for  knowledge,  for  news,  for  something  interesting 
and  if  she  doesn’t  get  it  in  the  department  store,  she’ll 
get  it  elsewhere.  Somebody  is  always  waiting  to  grab 
her,  her  interests  and  her  money. 

Keeping  Pace 

Now  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  First  of  all,  let 
us  be  certain  that  we  know  her,  her  changing  frame 
of  mind,  and  that  we  are  catering  to  it.  Then  let  us 
take  inventory  of  the  means  we  are  using,  not  to  keep 
pace  with  her,  but  to  help  her  and  to  influence  her 
purchases  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  a  tremendously  interesting  business.  It  takes 
in  so  many  phases  of  activity,  answers  so  many  human 
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needs,  touches  so  many  phases  of  life.  You  and  I  knowing,  in  design,  in  general  fashion  helpfulness.  The 
this.  W'e  like  it,  we  perceive  this  modern  forward-  staging  of  exhibits,  shows  of  merchandise,  to  dramatize, 
surge.  But  do  we  translate  it  in  terms  of  our  store,  our  not  only  new  merchandise  but  new  tendencies  in  every 
departments,  our  sales  people?  Do  we  radiate  the  same  phase  of  progressive  life  as  America  has  come  to  live 
spirit,  do  we  make  it  interesting  for  everyone  about  us  it. 

—and  our  customers?  In  the  Beauty  Parlor,  we  are  instrumental  in  bring- 

A  store  today  must  be  an  interesting  place  to  come  to.  ing  the  “Hairdresser  to  Royalty”  to  our  store.  The 
It  must  present  certain  dramatic  qualities.  And  its  finer  type  of  people  beat  a  path  to  this  department  to 
means  of  promotion  and  exploitation  must  reflect  that  receive  his  magic  touch.  His  work  is  individual,  the 
spirit.  Let  us  take  for  example,  newspaper  advertising,  results  go  to  the  woman’s  head.  It  is  the  talk  of  the 
which  was  at  one  time  the  principal  magnet  and  promo-  prominent  clubs.  Some  one  asks  me  why  we  think  this 
tional  force  of  the  business — the  voice  of  the  store  as  is  so  successful  and  our  answer  is  obvious — “We  are 


it  were.  What  has  happened  to  it?  Today  it  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  important  vehicles  for  the  chronicling 
of  the  store  message.  Why?  Well,  people’s  habits  and 
tastes  have  changed.  In  some  communities  they  do  not 
read  newspapers  as  they  used  to.  A  survey  of  some 
of  the  richer  communities  which  we  serve,  revealed 
that  the  residents  were  not  getting  our  message.  A 
further  study  divulged  the  fact  that  the  merchandise 
which  they  were  interested  in  knowing  about,  was  to 
be  found  in  magazines — that  this  ty]ie  of  finer  mer¬ 
chandise  did  not  lend  itself  effectively  to  illustration 
and  description  through  the  newspa])ers  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  the  coarse  paper  imposes.  So,  a  magazine, 
similar  to  \^ogue  and  Vanity  Fair  and  Harj^er's,  was 
created,  which  glorifies  and  exalts  merchandise,  pre¬ 
senting  it  in  its  proper  light.  What  does  this  do?  It 
makes  the  store  and  the  merchandise  more  interesting. 
It  answers  a  need.  It  reaches  an  imjxjrtant  element 
in  the  community.  In  other  words,  we  may  be  turning 
our  guns  on  the  right  people  but  missing  our  mark, 
using  the  wrong  ammunition. 

Radio  Possibilities 

None  of  us  can  predict  what  future  the  radio  has 
in  store  for  us.  But  you  will  do  well  to  watch  its  de¬ 
velopment  closely.  Today  we  have  introduced  a  morn¬ 
ing  hour  from  nine  to  ten,  called  “Over  the  Coffee 
Cups”,  in  which  we  are  subtly  presenting  store  features 
and  even  mentioning  occasional  prices.  All  of  this  is 
sugar-coated,  all  done  with  finesse.  Yet,  it  is  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  I  predict  that  the  radio,  if  not  abused, 
will  eventually  take  its  place  as  a  regular  medium  for 
direct  advertising  in  the  department  store.  Mrs.  Jones 
will  go  to  the  radio  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
knowing  that  the  Smith  store  will  make  its  daily  an¬ 
nouncements  at  that  hour.  I  do  not  lielieve  it  will 
supplant  the  newspaper,  but  it  will  supplement  it.  It  is 
a  new  force.  I  know  you  are  all  watching  radio  and 
the  new  angles  which  arise  out  of  experiments,  such  as 
that  which  we  are  making. 

The  telephone  is  today  being  used  more  and  more 
for  direct  sales  purposes.  The  offering  of  toll  free 
telephone  lines  to  adjacnt  communities.  The  use  of 
glorified  store  solicitors  or  good  will  solicitors  who 
find  interesting  rea.sons  in  the  store  for  bringing  in 
club-women  and  other  organizations,  offering  needed 
but  inexpensive  facilities.  The  offering  of  special  in¬ 
stitutional  advantages,  which  serve  the  community,  in 
an  unselfish  way.  The  example  of  a  piano  department 
is  cited  which  offered  to  the  students  Music  Scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  finest  institute  in  the  country  to  boost  the 
department  and  to  attract  attention  to  it. 

An  Institute  of  Fashions  and  Domestic  Arts  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  courses  in  fabric  appreciation,  in  dressmak- 


selling  beauty  and  nothing  is  easier  to  sell  to  women.” 


Principles  of  Scientific  Management 

{C ontiuncd  from  page  161) 

•ilow.  If  you  pick  people  to  do  jobs  as  they  are  you 
are  hampering  yourself  because  you  are  adding  a  fixed, 
jicrmanent  characteristic  to  the  situation,  whereas  if 
you  will  study  the  job  and  make  it  better  first  and  then 
pick  people  to  do  it  in  accordance  with  a  demand  for  a 
better  way  of  doing  it,  then  you  are  all  the  time  raising 
the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  done. 

The  third  principle  is  the  principle  of  control  and 
that  simply  means  that,  given  this  knowledge  resulting 
from  research  within  your  enterprises  and  given  these 
stabler  factors  that  you  have  deliberately  set  up  as  a 
result  of  research,  you  then  get  things  done,  put  work 
through,  in  terms  of  plans  based  on  these  standardiza¬ 
tions  as  factors.  For  instance,  in  a  manufacturing  plant, 
if  you  have  every  machine  standardized  and  the  workers 
know  how  to  run  the  machine  in  the  best  way,  you  know 
the  output  possibilities  of  that  machine.  The  planning 
room  of  a  manufacturing  plant  then  can  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  every  day  of  machine  capacity  existing,  of  machine 
capacity  in  use,  of  machine  capacity  that  will  be  re¬ 
leased  tomorrow,  that  will  be  released  the  next  day 
and  the  next  day,  and  is  able  to  calculate  what  orders 
must  be  got  or  what  must  be  manufactured  to  stock  in 
lieu  of  orders  to  fill  up  the  machine  capacity  to  be  re¬ 
leased  tomorrow,  and  the  machine  capacity  to  be  released 
the  next  day,  and  the  machine  capacity  to  be  released  the 
day  following. 

In  other  words,  where  you  have  a  high-grade  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  way  of  standardizing  your  condition, 
you  have  known  facts  as  factors  of  calculation  for 
planning  work  ahead.  Control  involves  a  recognition 
of  the  distinction  l)etween  planning  and  execution, 
which  varies  in  different  types  of  establishments, — the 
making  of  plans  in  terms  of  the  factors  of  your  situa¬ 
tion  and  then  the  putting  through  of  the  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  carry  out  the  plans  precisely  because  the 
factors  in  your  situation  are  dependable  and  presuma¬ 
bly  you  have  made  your  calculations  correctly. 

I  made  the  remark  previously  that  the  extent  to  which 
you  have  to  have  your  control  systems  or  mechanisms 
varies  with  different  plants,  so  don’t  ever  think  of  trans¬ 
ferring  a  method  in  one  plant  to  another  plant.  You 
have  to  do  your  research  and  set  up  your  standards 
in  each  particular  plant  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  in 
that  plant  and  you  have  to  set  up  your  control  to  effect 
economv  on  the  basis  of  what  you  have  accomplished 
in  the  wav  of  research  and  standardization. 
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Synopsis  of  Program 

Concurrent  Conventions  of  Store  Managers’  Division 
Personnel  Group,  and  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

May  7,  8,  9,  10,  1928,  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

STORE  MANAGERS' 
DIVISION 

TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND 
MARKING  GROUP 

Training  for  Retail  Selling  in  Public 
Schools 

Monday,  May  Tth 

Morning 

Inspirational  Talk:  Why  We  are 
Here  ? 

Reducing  Marking  Room  Costs 
through  Part  Time  Workers  or 
Contingents. 

Selling  Methods  from  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Point  of  View. 

Shipping  Containers  and  Unit  Packing 
Savings  in  re-packing  for  customer, 
Minimizing  complaints,  .Avoiding 
Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

Afternoon 

What  Management  Expects  of  a  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department. 

keeping  Personnel  W'orkers  Up-to- 
Date. 

Practical  .Application  of  Motion  Study 
to  a  Department  Store  Operations. 

The  .Application  of  Time  Standards 
to  Retail  Stores. 

Evening 

SMOKER 

Question  Box — Live  Discussion 

Promoting  Unit  Packing  Through 
Standard  Store  Procedure. 

Latest  Developments  in  Transit  In¬ 
surance. 

How  to  Route  Shipments. 

Stock  Room  Operation. 

Special  Feature:  Cash  Registers  and  Tube  Systems — When,  Where  and  Why? 


The  Place  of  Psychiatry  in  Inter¬ 
viewing. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Older  Employee. 
Methods  of  Measuring  Effects  of  Per. 
sonnel  Work. 


Tuesday,  May  8th 
Morning 
.Analyzing  the  Job. 

Applying  the  Analysis — Selling  and 
Non-Selling  Personnel. 

Financial  and  Non-Financial  Incentive 
Plans  to  Increase  PrcKluction. 


Reducing  Operating  Costs  in  Marking 
Procedure  through  Time  and  Mo¬ 
tion  Study. 

Value  of  Standardized  Marking. 
Question  Box. 


Noon 

Luncheon  to  Detroit  Executives 


Afternoon 


JOINT  SESSION 
Incentive  Plans  to  Increase  Sales. 
Levellmg  Up  Sales  Production. 
.Applying  Labor  Turnover  Figures. 


The  Stationery  Table  Layout,  and  the 
Portable  Table  I.ayout,  in  the 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  De¬ 
partment. 

Reducing  Transpt)rtation  Costs 
through  an  Efficient  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Evening 


Joint  Session  with  Taylor  Society 
Time  Study  Applied  to  Clerical  and 
Machine  Operating  Office 
Personnel. 
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Store  Managers’  Division  Convention  Program 


- - g,- 

(Continued  from  page  164) 

- D - 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

STORE  MANAGERS’ 
DIVISION 

TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND 
MARKING  GROUP 

Relation  of  Personnel  Leadership  to 
Increased  Production. 

.\n  Experiment  in  Training  for  Lead¬ 
ership. 

Wednesday,  May  9th 

Morning 

Simplified  Operating  Methods  that 
Reduce  Costs  and  Improve  Service. 

ROUND  TABLE: 

Should  Transportation  Charges  on 
Certain  Returns  to  Manufacturers 
be  Charged  to  Them? 

Claims. 

Warehousing. 

Should  Invoice  be  Retailed  Before  or 
.\fter  Goods  are  Checked? 

Afternoon 

ROUND  TABLE: 

Interviewing  Technique. 

Personnel  Records. 

Use  of  Printed  Material  in  Training 
Department. 

Value  of  Physical  Eixamination. 

Visit  to  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  store. 

ROUND  TABLE: 

Do  You  Want  to  Know  How? — Pres¬ 
entation  of  money  or  time  saving 
ideas,  supported  by  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  from  individual  stores'  experi¬ 
ence. 

\'is!ts  to  Detroit  stores. 

Thursday,  May  lOth 

Morning  and  Afternoon 

Visit  to  Detroit  stores. 

A  Psychologist  Appraises  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  147) 


up  her  exjjerience.  What  urges  did  she  and  the  other 
customers  take  with  them?  What  urges  motivated  the 
salespeople  and  were  clear  in  the  whole  set  up  of  the 
store  ? 

Was  there  the  host-guest  feeling  that  she  remembers 
in  her  foreign  experiences  and  looks  back  to  with  such 
pleasure,  in  her  childhood  during  the  mauve  decade,  or 
has  retailing  become  simply  a  matter  of  give  and  take, 
with  leisure  and  manners  discarded  as  hindrance  of 
efficiency?  It  is  no  worthwhile  efficiency  that  forgets 
the  ix)wer  of  beauty  and  rest  and  civility.  Rated  by 
accurate  measurement  these  rank  very  high. 

At  home,  if  she  has  brought  her  packages  with  her, 
she  opens  these.  If  not,  the  deliveryman  has  a  chance 
to  mar  or  make  her  impression  of  the  transaction. 
It  is  astonishing  how  often  he  makes  it.  Faced  with 
difficulties  of  weather,  delays  and  discourtesies,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  he  keeps  his  appearance  and  his 
schedule  and  his  courtesy,  and  not  only  delivers  the 
article  as  if  it  were  worth  something,  but  as  if  the 
person  to  whom  he  delivers  it  were  a  valued  patron  of 
the  house.  He  probably  never  even  looks  at  her  check, 
though  he  may  be  responsible  for  its  value,  or  counts 
her  money  if  she  says  there  is  no  charge.  Fresh  from  an 
interview  with  him  the  customer  looks  at  the  package 
with  a  kindly  eye.  Even  so,  she  sometimes  wonders 
whether  the  outside  wrappings  indicate  the  store’s 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  her  purchase  and  she  goes 
on  wondering  as  she  undoes  this,  to  find  careless  wrap¬ 
ping  or  slovenly  handling  of  the  goods  itself.  If  they 


are  neatly  folded  and  carefully  wrapped,  it  shows  appre¬ 
ciation  and  that  appreciation  she  reflects.  She  may,  of 
course,  prick  her  confidence  as  she  pricks  her  fingers 
with  certain  types  of  unattractive  tags  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  and  sometimes  leave  holes  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  ! 

Now  she  evaluates  the  goods.  Does  she  really  want 
them?  Are  they  worth  what  she  paid  for  them?  Do 
they  fit  in  with  the  things  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used?  Will  her  family  and  friends  admire  them?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  answer  to  all  of  these  things  is 
“yes”. 

Then  she  evaluates  the  entire  experience.  Would 
she  go  through  it  again  ?  Would  she  want  to  repeat  it  ? 
Is  she  more  or  less  fatigued  physically  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  because  of  it?  Here,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
discussion,  we  will  let  the  transaction  end.  The  goods 
may  have  to  be  returned,  and  there  are  a  host,  of 
significant  experiences  to  be  gained  here,  ones  which 
may  test  all  of  a  store’s  resources  of  tact,  if  the  custo¬ 
mer  is  to  come  out  of  them  more  completely  “sold”  to 
the  store  than  before.  There  may  still  be  the  bill,  and 
that  is  always  a  test,  not  only  of  the  value  of  purchases, 
but  of  experiences.  But  just  as  one  goes  back  to  a  home 
again  and  again  where  the  atmosphere  is  right  and 
one  is  sure  of  a  welcome,  so  one  will  go  back  to  a  store, 
if  one  gets  there  the  feeling  that  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers  alike  are  sure  of  a  square  deal,  of  appreciation, 
and  of  a  chance  to  make  the  best  of  themselves. 
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How  to  Develop  Assistant  Controllers 

They  Should  he  Trained  to  Take  Full  Responsihility  and 
Be  Prepared  to  Assume  Leadership  When  It  Comes  to  Them 

Address  by  Ernest  Katz,  Exec.  Vice-Pres.,  and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

to  the  Controllers*  Congress 


AKING  STOCK  of  the 
Controller  changes  of  the 
last  few  years,  I  have 
been  amazed  to  find  in  how 
few  former  Assistant  Con¬ 
trollers  were  promoted  to  the 
Controllership.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  there  must  be  a 
vital  reason.  Is  the  fault  with 
the  Store  Owner,  the  Con¬ 
troller  or  the  Assistant?  Ma¬ 
ture  deliberation  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  three 
were  at  fault. 

Most  store  owners  give 
too  little  attention  to  the 
training  of  their  executives, 
whether  they  be  Assistant  Controllers,  Assistant  Store 
Managers,  Assistant  Merchandisers  or  assistants  in  any 
other  line.  They  just  happen  or  they  don’t.  Before  the 
training,  of  course,  must  come  proper  selection.  There 
appears  to  be,  in  this  particular,  the  same  procedure  as 
was  formerly  accepted  with  reference  to  salesclerks. 
In  years  gone  by,  salesclerks  were  always  recruited 
from  our  competitors.  The  only  qualification  for  being 
hired  as  a  salesclerk  was  previous  exjierience  as  a 
salesclerk  elsewhere.  No  one  ever  trained  salesclerks. 
The  Lord  and  our  competitors  would  provide.  There 
has  been  a  change  happily,  and  now  most  stores  are 
ready,  willing  and  even  anxious  to  hire  their  sale.sclerks 
raw  if  they  have  the  personality  and  background,  and 
to  train  them  from  the  ground  up. 

How  They  Choose 

When,  however,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  buyer  or 
other  executive,  what  do  we  find  ?  A  survey  is  made  to 
see  which  competitor  has  a  likely  man  and  all  sorts  of 
inducements  are  offered  him  to  join  the  organization. 
Quite  recently,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Controller- 
ship  of  one  of  the  large  stores.  An  able  young  man 
applied.  He  had  the  personality,  the  education  and 
training.  He  was  only  an  Assistant  Controller.  The 
store  owner,  a  representative  merchant,  shook  his  head 
and  said  to  him,  “My  boy,  you  look  as  if  you  could  fill 
the  bill,  but  I  am  not  hiring  Assistant  Controllers.  I 
want  a  man  who  has  been  a  Controller !”  So,  of  course, 
the  ranks  of  the  competitors  were  scanned  and  a 
Controller  got  the  job.  This  created  another  vacancy 
which  was  in  turn  filled  by  the  Controller  of  another 
store. 

Why  did  not  the  store  owner  in  either  case  promote 
the  Assistant  Controller  to  the  main  job?  The  answer 
no  doubt  is,  because  in  his  opinion  he  wasn’t  competent. 
But,  was  that  entirely  his  own  fault?  In  my  opinion, 
no  Controller,  nor  any  other  executive  should  retain 
any  assistant  who  is  not  in  line  for  the  higher  job. 


No  organization  has  any 
right  to  assume  that  there  be 
a  species  of  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller  who  like  Mark 
Twain’s  mule  is  “without 
pride  of  ancestry  or  hope  of 
posterity.” 

The  Controller  himself  is 
at  fault  because  he  permits 
the  selection  of  assistants  no 
one  of  whom  can  take  his 
job.  He  is  also  at  fault  when 
he  does  not  properly  train  the 
assistants  that  he  may  have, 
and  make  them  fit.  He  should 
do  that  or  dispense  with  their 
services. 

The  Assistant  Controller  is  at  fault  if  he  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  shelved  and  made  into  a  mere  beast  of  burden 
knowing  in  his  own  heart  that  he  has  reached  the  limit 
and  can  go  no  further. 

Up  From  the  Ranks 

I  have,  during  the  last  decade,  hired  many  Assistant 
Controllers.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  our  ranks  and  now  hold  responsible  positions 
as  Controllers  and  as  retail  executives.  I  have  always 
had  a  deep  effection  for  the  men  who  have  assisted 
me  in  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  and  I 
have  never  stood  in  the  light  of  any  man  who  had 
grown  to  such  heights  that  he  had  need  of  and  de¬ 
served  an  independent  job.  I  am  always  proud  when  one 
of  my'  alumni  makes  good  elsewhere,  sorry  though  I 
am  to  lose  any  good  man. 

In  hiring  assistants  I  have  always  had  a  number  of 
qualification  in  view.  First  of  all  I  demand  personality  in 
the  men  and  women  I  hire — I  have  and  have  had  some 
wonderful  assistants  of  the  opposite  sex.  I  demand 
that  my  assistants  shall  be  able  to  get  along  with  their 
subordinates,  with  their  confreres,  with  other  executives 
and  of  course,  with  me.  This  requires  the  right  kind  of 
education  and  I  want  to  say  that  that  doesn’t  mean  only 
a  college  education.  I  myself  had  neither  college  or 
high  school  training  and  while  I  feel  that  I  might  have 
gotten  further  had  I  had  the  cultural  background  which 
a  college  education  gives,  I  am  so  eternally  grateful  for 
the  opportunities  that  I  have  had  that  I  will  never 
close  my  doors  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  sim¬ 
ilarly  handicapped.  Education,  however,  is  not  a  matter 
alone  of  college.  Many  men  and  women  merely  spend 
their  time  at  the  universities  and  come  out  just  as 
raw  as  they  went  in.  Others  lacking  that  training  have 
in  rubbing  elbows  with  the  world  acquired  the  polish 
and  the  knowledge  that  only  experience  can  give. 

Please  understand  however  that  I  do  not  demand  de¬ 
partment  store  experience.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 


The  principles  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Katz  should  be  read  eagerly  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  developing  capable  assistants  to  key 
executives.  Mr.  Katz,  in  making  his  ad¬ 
dress,  asked  indulgence  for  his  frequent 
references  to  his  own  practice  and  that 
of  Macy's.  Every  merchant  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Mr.  Katz’s  accomplishments 
u'ill  be  glad  that  he  has  told  of  his 
oicn  methods  rather  than  to  have  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  generalities. 
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I  have  chosen  as  my  assistants  men  and  women  who 
have  never  had  any  department  store  experience.  I 
demand  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounting.  No  man 
can  be  a  Controller  or  even  a  fair  assistant  unless  he 
is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  accounts 
and  has  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Standrd 
Qassification  of  Accounts.  These,  however  can  be 
taught  and  even  the  accounting  education  can  be  gained 
if  the  man  or  woman  is  young  enough  and  willing. 
Therefore,  I  place  the  personal  factors  before  the 
knowledge  of  accounting. 

Grouches  Not  Wanted 

The  third  prerequisite,  and  it  is  as  important  if  not 
more  so  than  those  preceding,  is  proper  temperament. 
While  temperament  is  interwoven  with  personality,  in 
this  instance  I  take  it  separately  because  of  the  way 
in  which  I  view  it.  No  grouch  ever  made  a  good  Con-, 
troller.  No  fault-finder  ever  can  long  be  an  assistant  of 
mine.  I  cannot  stand  the  perfect  mathematician ;  the 
man  who  knows  it  all  and  who  has  no  patience  with 
his  subordinates.  It  may  be  more  desirable  to  be  able 
to  hire  as  subordinates  those  who  are  perfect  in  every 
respect,  but  we,  who  have  been  in  the  department  store 
game  for  any  length  of  time  realize  that  every  execu¬ 
tive  must  take  the  raw  material  which  he  is  given  and 
develop  it  if  he  can,  and  the  more  glory  to  the  man 
and  woman  who  can  do  it. 

It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  hire  only  trained  experts  to 
figure  your  bills  or  audit  your  checks,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  Assistant  Controller,  working  in  connection  with 
the  wide-awake  employment  and  training  departments, 
who  can  so  mold  the  material  given  to  him  as  to  make 
them  harmonious  units  in  his  organization,  reaps  the 
harvest. 

At  a  previous  convention,  I  told  you  of  the  attitude 
that  the  heads  of  our  house  have  always  taken,  namely, 
that  all  executives  must  be  store-wide-minded  and  not 
obsessed  by  the  greater  importance  of  their  own  end  of 
the  business.  We  carry  this  out  in  our  Controller’s 
Office  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Assistant  Controller 
must  cooperate  with  his  associates  and  realize  to  the 
full  that  his  responsibilities  do  not  end  when  he  has 
put  over  his  own  job.  He  must  sell  the  Controller’s 
Office  to  all  of  Macy’s  and  the  outside  world  as  well. 
Even  if  his  own  particular  work  is  to  be  laid  aside, 
he  must  always  so  conduct  himself  as  to  work  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  organization — and  by  that  I  mean 
Macy’s. 

I  make  it  a  principle  to  talk  with  every  man  or 
woman  who  writes  me  or  applies  at  my  door.  Where 
the  applicants  live  too  far  away,  I  always  suggest  that 
they  call  for  a  chat  when  in  the  neighborhood.  I  have 
never  yet  definitely  turned  down  any  men  or  women  who 
seemed  so  good  that  Macy’s  could  benefit  by  their 
acquisition.  I  have  thus  built  up  a  file  of  likely  folks 
which  has  many  times  come  in  good  stead. 

Second  Impressions 

Every  organization,  no  matter  how  small,  can  find  a 
place  for  promising  material,  willing  to  start  at  or  near 
the  bottom  and  work  to  the  top.  As  a  result,  when  one 
of  my  assistants  has  left  for  one  reason  or  another, 
there  rarely  been  a  time  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  me  to  promote  some  men  in  the  organization  to 
his  position. 


Each  applicant,  however,  is  also  interviewed  by  at 
least  one  or  two  of  my  assistants.  I  believe  that  all  of 
them  sense  my  view-point  and  look  upon  the  time  thus 
spent  as  well  worthwhile,  because  they  themselves 
went  through  that  mill.  I  have  never  yet  hired  any 
man  at  his  first  interview.  I  prefer  to  think  over  his 
qualifications  and  my  needs  and  send  for  him  at  my 
leisure.  I  often  find  that  he  then  presents  an  entirely 
different  picture.  I  have  been  rather  fortunate  that  from 
my  array  of  material,  I  have  always  been  able  to  produce 
the  kind  of  man  I  wanted  at  the  proper  time. 

Having  now  decided  to  hire  the  assistant,  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  when  he  arrives?  Unfortunately,  in 
most  stores  an  assistant  is  never  hired  until  the  necessity 
is  so  great  that  he  must  be  shoved  in  willy-nilly  some¬ 
where  and  put  to  work  on  the  day  he  arrives.  I  will 
admit  that  that  has  sometimes  been  my  predicament. 
It  is  such  a  great  temptation  when  you  are  laden  with 
work,  literally  swamped,  and  the  new  man  arrives  and 
you  can  turn  part  of  the  burden  over  to  him.  If  you 
are  vvorking  for  that  day  and  time  only,  that  is  a  good 
solution.  I  try  not  to  permit  it.  I  prefer  working 
harder  with  the  rest  of  my  assistants  and  waiting  until 
the  new  assistant  is  ready. 

When  a  new'  assistant  arrives  in  Macy’s  or  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  ranks,  which  often  happens,  he  must 
first  undergo  a  rigid  course  of  training,  depending 
upon  the  particular  job  for  which  he  is  chosen.  He  is 
put  through  a  general  training  course.  We  have,  as 
you  know  a  definite  training  program  and  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  must  undergo  its  rigors.  He  learns  in  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Training  the  basic  principles  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  He  finds  out  on  the  first  day  who  is  who  in 
Macy’s.  He  is  given  an  organization  chart  and  taught 
the  proi:)er  place  in  which  every  executive  in  Macy’s 
belongs.  Many  of  us  know  cases  where  much  anguish 
and  much  embarrassment  could  have  been  saved  the  new 
executive  if  this  course  had  been  followed.  The  new 
man  then  goes  the  entire  gamut  of  our  Training  Course. 
He  is  a  salesclerk  for  a  few  weeks,  a  section  manager, 
perhaps  even  an  assistant  floor  superintendent.  He 
learns  about  the  work  of  our  Delivery,  Receiving,  Mail 
Order  and  Bureau  of  Adjustment.  In  short,  he  is 
familiarized  with  the  rest  of  Macy’s  before  he  hits  the 
Controller’s  Office. 

Starting  the  Job 

When  the  training  representative  finally  turns  him 
over  to  us,  he  knows  what’s  what  in  Macy’s  and  is 
then  put  through  the  entire  office.  All  of  our  work 
has  been  manualized  and  we  have  him  read  all  of  the 
manuals  and  then  see  each  job  in  actual  operation.  Each 
individual  must  determine  for  himself  how  much  time 
is  necessary  for  this  training.  When  he  at  last  states 
that  he  is  ready,  his  particular  job  is  given  to  him.  His 
training,  however,  does  not  end  here.  One  day  of 
each  week  we  hold  our  Staff  meetings  to  which  all  of 
the  Assistant  Controllers  bring  their  problems.  We 
discuss  them  and  decide  how  they  shall  be  settled.  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  that  in  many  instances  they  succeed 
in  over-ruling  the  Controller  and  nothing  makes  me 
happier  than  when  this  occurs  and  I,  too,  have  learned 
a  lesson. 

Each  Assistant  Controller  thus  learns  about  and  re- 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 


Facts  About  Our  Business  and  How  to  Get  Them 

An  Outline  and  Illustrations  of  Some  Very  Useful  Forms 
Which  Facilitate  More  Accurate  Comparisons  and  Control 


From  time  to  time  we  are  requested  for  infor¬ 
mation.  statistics,  forms  and  general  ])rinci- 
l)les  of  procedure  in  compiling  and  presenting  re- 
ptjrts  that  are  vital  in  the  ojieration  and  control  of  a 
retail  business. 

In  the  present  turbulent  times  and  the  rapid  change 
in  pace  of  sales  volume  it  is  essential  that  the  execu¬ 
tives  scrutinize  the  various  items  of  expense  so  that 
the  i^roper  tielationship  can  be  maintained.  Where 
these  variations  are  known  it  is  always  i)ossible  to 
make  revisions,  hut  in  a  great  number  of  stores  the 
executives  do  not  have  available  the  information  until 
the  damage  is  done. 

Knowing  the  inadequacy  of  the  reports  of  some  of 
our  stores,  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  report  forms 
which  are  in  common  usage  and  present  them  herein, 
so  that  the  large  and  small  stores  can  make  use  of  them. 
These  reports  are  presenfed  as  a -suggestion  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  in  case  of  their  adoption  some  revision 
will  be  necessary  so  that  a  proper  picture  will  he  had 
of  the  particular  type  of  organization  making  use  of 
them. 


Departmental  Purchase  Report 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  elaborate  sta¬ 
tistics  on  merchandise  control,  as  policies  in  various 
stores  are  so  vastly  different  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  present  a  standard  for  universal  approval  or  adop¬ 
tion.  However,  we  assume  that  it  is  needless  to  state 
that  the  salient  merchandise  facts  must  be  closely  ob¬ 
served. 

In  addition  to  other  merchandise  statistics  compiled 
and  presented  to  the  executives  it  is  quite  an  accepted 
practice  to  obtain  a  weekly  departmental  purchase  re¬ 
port  as  illustrated  in  Form  A. 

This  form  shows  the  amount  of  purchases  at  cost 
and  retail  for  the  week  and  current  month  in  addition 
to  the  markup  jiercent  of  the  resiiective  dejiartments. 
By  scrutinizing  a  report  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  strengthen  the  markup  before  it  is  too  late. 
This  report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  each 
Monday  afternoon  or  Tuesday  morning. 

The  store  executives  should  also  obtain  a  weel<ly 
report  by  departments  of  the  markdowns  for  the  week 
and  the  accumulated  totals  for  the  month. 

On  or  about  the  10th  of  each  month,  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  the  store  executives  to  receive  a  report  show¬ 
ing  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  for  the  preceding 
month’s  operations.  This  suggested  report  would  em¬ 
brace  the  following  data,  by  selling  departments. 


NET  SALES 


7' his 

Year 

Last 

Year 

% 

to  Total 

% 

to  Total 

PURCHASES  (COST) 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

M. 

U.  % 

M.  U.  % 

STOCK  (COST  E.  O.  M.) 

This 

Fear 

Last 

Year 

% 

to  Total 

% 

to  Total 

TURN-OVER 

This 

y'ear 

Last 

Year 

OUTSTANDING  ORDERS 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

% 

to  Sales 

% 

to  Sales 

OCCUPANCY 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

% 

to  Sales 

% 

to  Sales 

PUBLICITY  (NEWSPAPER) 

This 

i'ear 

Last 

Year 

7c 

to  Sales 

% 

to  Sales 

PUBLICITY  (OTHER) 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

7c 

to  Sales 

% 

to  Sales 

BUYING 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

7c 

to  Sales 

% 

to  Sales 

SELLING  (SALARIES) 

Last  Year 
%  to  Sales 

SELLING  (OTHER) 

Last  Year 
%  to  Sales 

DELIVERY 

Last  Year 
%  to  Sales 


Form  A 


By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  foregoing  summary  of 
statistics  the  store  executives  should  be  able  to  obtain 
information  which  would  prove  invaluable  to  them  in 
successfully  conducting  their  managerial  duties.  If  a 


This  Year 
%  to  Sales 

This  Year 
%  to  Sales 

This  Year 
%  to  Sales 
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department  is  out  of  line  a  further  an¬ 
alysis  should  he  made  and  the  netessary 
corrective  steps  taken. 

Many  executives  have  found  the 
study  of  store  expenses  by  functional 
groups  and  natural  divisions  to  be 
of  material  lienefit.  Suggested  forms 
covering  this  analysis  of  exjtense  are 
included  herein. 

The  outline  of  reixjrts  included  here¬ 
in  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  to  assist 
the  store  owners  and  operators  in  their 
many  problems  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  mandatory  or  necessarily  adopt¬ 
ed  in  virginal  form,  but  can  be  revised, 
condensed  or  elaliorated  to  suit  the 
jiarticular  refiuirements  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

FORM  1.  This  rejiort  shows  the 
total  administrative  expense  for  the 
month  and  year-to-date  broken  down 
into  five  activities  and  ten  natural 
divisions.  It  also  shows  the  natural 
divisions  of  expense  by  activities. 
The  last  four  columns  to  the  right 
show  the  combined  total  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  exjjense,  falling  under  the 
administrative  function,  for  the  month 
and  year-to-date,  together  with*  the  per¬ 
cent  of  each  to  sales  for  the  respective 
periods.  The  last  two  lines  show  the 
total  by  activities  and  the  jtercent  of 
each  to  sales.  Careful  study  of  this 
reixtrt  and  comparison  with  previous 
years  should  detect  any  variations  of 
consequence.  The  detection  of  any 
variance  in  exj^ense  or  its  proportion 
to  sales  is  the  biggest  step  towards  its 
correction.  We  sometimes  know  that 
we  are  sick  hut  allocating  the  trouble 
to  any  particular  region  or  cause  is 
more  difficult.  Once  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  we  are  on  the  road  to 
relief  and  we  can  best  accomplish  this 
result  through  the  study  and  analysis 
of  these  reports. 

Form  2.  In  this  report  the  occu¬ 
pancy  function  has  been  broken  dowm 
into  six  functions  and  thirteen  natural 
divisions  of  expense. 

FORM  3.  The  publici¬ 
ty  function  is  subdivided 
into  four  activities  and 
nine  natural  divisions.  It 
will  be  noted  that  General 
Advertising  has  been  de-  [ 

vided  into  two  classes,  ' 

namely,  “newspaper”  and 

other”.  - 

FORM  4.  The  re-  ' 

port  covering  the  Buying  - 

function  embraces  the  — — 

analysis  by  five  activities  —  1™ - 

and  eight  natural  divis-  ^ 
ions  of  expense.  In  this 


Form  2 


Form  3 


fr. 


Form  4 
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analysis  it  is  quite  possible  that  revisions  wil  be  nec-  ence  is  met  with  it  is  recommended  to  separate  the  ac- 

essary,  as  in  many  instances  the  stores  do  not  maintain  tivities  so  that  the  propSer  picture  can  be  had.  In  many 

New  York  or  Foreign  offices.  If  not,  these  two  activi-  stores  if  this  segretation  is  made  it  is  believed  that  the 

ties  can  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  quite  a  common  prac-  results  will  be  illuminating  and  surprising  although  not 

tice  to  include  stock  rooms  in  the  receiving  and  mark-  always  agreeably  so. 

_ _ _ _  FORM  5.  The  selling  function  is  divided 

'  ■•III..  1  into  six  activities  and  twelve  natural  divisons. 

It  wll  be  noted  that  salaries  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  divisions,  namely,  direct  and 
indirect. 


FORM  6.  This  report  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  other  five  reports  showing  the  total  of 
the  five  functional  Groups  and  fourteen  natural 
divisions  of  expense.  This  report  should  also 
be  compiled  in  similar  form  showing  the  year 
to  date  figures. 

In  the  analysis  of  these  reports  the  executive 
should  have  at  hand  the  reports  for'  previous 
years  and  make  a  comparison,  as  sometimes  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  expense  will  not  stand 
Form  5  0^,1-  unusual,  but  by  the  comparison  of  the 

percentage  to  sales  for  two  or  more 
periods,  the  variance  may  be  more 
striking. 

Many  stores  study  expenses  by 
selling  departments,  but  it  is  the 
modern  viewpoint  that  this  analysis 
is  e.xtremely  unreliable  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  due  to  manner  and  methods 
of  departmental  distribution. 

Some  elements  of  expense  by  sell¬ 
ing  departments  are  essential ;  e.g., 
selling  salaries,  advertising,  etc. 
However,  the  analysis  expense  in 
general  are  more  readily  controlled 
by  activities. 

The  activities  and  divisions  as  set 
forth  in  these  reports  can  be  ex- 
_i|  panded  or  contracted  to  meet  re- 
\  quirements.  However,  the  groupings 
and  classification  as  indicated  herein 
are  in  accordance  with  standard 
practice.  The  adoption  of  these  re- 
t  orm  o  ports  with  as  little  change  as  possible 

ing  activity,  or  charge  them  direct  to  the  Selling  de-  also  places  the  stores  using  them  on  the  standard  basis 

partments  served.  In  either  instance  this  activity  can  of  comparison  in  case  they  are  at  present  making  com- 

likewise  be  eliminated.  However,  if  no  great  inconveni-  parisons  or  exchanging  figures  with  other  stores. 


Form  6 


Member  Offers  for  Sale  at  Reduced 
Price  2  Used  Cash  Registers 

A  member  in  Louisiana  wishes  to  dispose  of  two 
used  National  Cash  Registers.  He  states  that,  while 
they  have  been  in  the  store  for  some  time,  they  have 
used  comparatively  little.  The  offer  follows : 

FOR  SALE;  One  8  drawer  machine  (6  used  for 
cash,  2  for  tools).  Mahogany  finish;  Serial  No.  1803- 
929;  Other  symbols,  962  (2)  R.  S. — 6L-6F.  Also 
one  3  drawer  register.  Mahogany  finish;  Serial  No. 
1803928;  Other  symbols,  932  (2)  R.  S. — E.  L.-3C. 

We  will  sell  the  first-mentioned  machine  for  $350,  the 
second  for  $200. 

Stores  interested  in  this  offer  should  communicate 
with  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th  St., 


New  York.  Their  communications  will  be  forwarded 
at  once  to  the  Louisiana  member. 

Member  Offers  for  Sale  a  50-Number 
International  Time  Clock 

A  member  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  dispose 
of  a  used  Time  Clock  at  a  considerable  reduction  in 
price.  His  offer  follows : 

FOR  SALE:  A  50-number  Internat'onal  Time  Re¬ 
cording  Co.  Clock,  No.  6120,  Dial  Recording,  fully 
automatic.  In  good  condition.  Will  sell  for  $S0. 

Inquiries  from  interested  stores  should  be  directed 
to  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th  St.,  New 
York.  They  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania 
store  promptly. 


nore 

nore 


Interior  view  of  The  Schunk  Company’s  store,  Milwaukee 


Reduced  Expenses 


Changing  to  complete  equipment  of  National  Cash  Registers  has  enabled 
The  Schunk  Company,  Milwaukee,  to  reduce  its  payroll,  auditing  and 
sales  book  expense.  Moreover,  the  store  is  being  complimented  on  its 
great  improvement  in  service. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
The  Schunk  Company: 

*‘We  have  been  complimented  many  times  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  better  service  we  are  able  to  give 
through  the  use  of  National  Cash  Registers. 

**This  system  saves  the  cost  of  sales  books  and  audit¬ 
ing  which  was  necessary  with  our  old  system.  Sales¬ 
people  have  become  more  accurate  and  we  get  com¬ 
plete  information  about  sales  and  get  it  quickly.” 

Results  like  those  mentioned  in  this  letter  are  being  secured  in  hundreds 
of  large  and  small  department  stores  which  have  changed  to  this  better 
way  of  handling  cash  and  charge  sales. 
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NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Store  and  the  Ultimate  Consumer 

In  Which  Are  Stated  the  Reasons  Why  Merchants  Require 
An  Independent  Laboratory  to  Set  Merchandise  Standards 

Address  by  F.  J.  Schunk,  Asst.  Sec’y.,  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


WHEN  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  sallies  forth  to 
make  a  purchase, 
whether  a  new  car,  or  a  pair 
of  shoes,  he  is  facing  prob¬ 
lems  of  appalling  difficulty,  of 
which  fortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind  and  yours,  he 
is  in  the  main  only  vaguely 
conscious.  How  can  he  tell 
which  of  the  400  brands  of 
popular  tooth  pastes,  liquids 
and  powders,  he  should  buy? 

Or  shoe  polish,  or  floor  wax? 

Will  the  right  cake  of  soap 
give  him  a  school-boy  com¬ 
plexion  ?  Does  part  wool 
mean  the  same  to  him  as  it 
does  to  the  blanket  trade? 

His  government  buys  some 
300  million  dollars  worth  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  from 
thumb  tacks  to  battleships, 
but  instead  of  buying  on  the 
basis  of  advertisements  in  four  colors,  and  word  pic¬ 
tures  alluringly  drawn  by  high  pressure  salesmen, 
government  agents  test  the  goods  in  a  cool  and  dis¬ 
passionate  manner,  with  intricate  instruments  and  the 
contents  of  many  reagent  bottles  to  give  definiteness  and 
objectivity  to  their  judgments.  For  an  estimated  cost 
of  two  million  dollars  a  year  these  experts  on  the  staff 
of  a  single  bureau  in  Washington  save  taxpayers  some¬ 
thing  like  100  million  on  federal  purchases. 

Protection  for  the  Consumer 

The  government  and  the  large  j)rivate  buyers,  such 
as  the  railroads  and  other  public  utility  corporations, 
are  able  through  the  technique  of  tests  and  standards, 
to  go  into  the  market  and  get  true  competition  on  the 
actual  properties  and  performance  of  all  sorts  of 
goods,  divorced  from  the  endless  colorful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  assertions  of  advertising  and  salesmanship.  The 
taxpayer-consumer  is  justified  in  wondering  whether 
this  scientific  approach  to  the  problem  of  useful  goods, 
and  of  the  utility  aspects  of  aesthetic  goods,  might  not 
bring  comparable  savings  if  applied  directly  to  the  needs 
of  himself  and  his  family. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  industrial  scene,  he  learns 
something  of  the  technique  of  the  advertiser,  that 
“Repetition  is  Reputation”,  that  the  purpose  of  good 
advertising  is  “to  take  the  goods  out  of  comf)etition” ; 
to  make  us  buy  the  numerous  things  we  don’t  want  or 
have  little  use  for,  through  the  appeal  of  soaring  words, 
alluring  pictures,  shiny  packages,  specious  demonstra¬ 


tions,  and  intriguing  argu¬ 
ments.  These  appeals  often 
involve  glaring  irrelevancies, 
and  the  latest  sensations  of 
the  pseudo-sciences ;  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  proportion  of  cases, 
downright  mis-representation, 
detectable  only  by  scientific 
specialists,  is  the  definite 
technique  employed.  The  con¬ 
sumer  learns  that  many  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  cosmetics, 
patent  medicines,  soap,  furs, 
paint  and  varnish,  and  insecti¬ 
cides  produce  and  sell  all  too 
large  a  proportion  of  products 
which  are  at  best  greatly 
over-priced,  non-durahle,  in¬ 
efficient,  or  wasteful,  and  at 
worst  may  be  useless  or  even 
harmful. 

He  finds  that  while  the 
government  has  furnished 
him  a  certain  very  limited  de¬ 
gree  of  protection  in  a  few  kinds  of  goods,  such  as 
foods  and  drugs,  it  gives  him  no  guaranty  whatever  as 
to  value  for  his  money  in  the  great  bulk  of  goods  sold 
along  Main  Street.  While  the  government  guarantees 
the  authenticity  of  his  dollar  bill  and  protects  him  with 
energy  and  skill  from  the  machinations  of  counterfeit¬ 
ers,  it  affords  him  only  trifling  aid  against  vendors  who 
mis-name  or  misrepresent  his  furs,  or  sell  him  hair  re¬ 
storer  containing  no  more  potent  ingredients  than  alco¬ 
hol  and  kerosene,  if  indeed  it  does  not  contain  the 
poisons  wood  alcohol  or  arsenic,  or  supply  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  dress  goods  doomed  to  perish  prematurely, 
through  loading  with  salts  of  tin  or  iron,  or  “genuine 
cowhide”  lirief  cases  of  which  the  most  vulneralde  part 
is  made  of  a  weak  cloth  enameled  in  imitation  of  cow¬ 
hide. 

Where  Retailer  Comes  In 

Through  lack  of  competition  on  price  at  a  definite 
quality  the  widest  range  of  price  and  performance  of 
substantially  similar  goods  exists  and  continues  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  the  buyer,  in  spite  of  the  venerated  corrective 
power,  duly  sanctified  by  tradition  and  untold  thousands 
of  political  speeches, — of  the  free  competition  of  the 
classical  economist.  Through  the  inefficiency  of  dis¬ 
tribution  we  deliver  to  the  consumer,  in  small  tins  or 
bottles  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  to  $12.00  a  gallon,  second 
rate  lubricating  oils  whose  intrinsic  value  at  wholesale 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  In  order,  as  it  were, 
to  guarantee  the  wastefulness  of  the  process,  we  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  pack  his  product  in  non-refillable 


I  This  article,  based  on  an  address  at  j 
i  our  recent  convention,  makes  a  convinc-  | 

!  ing  case  for  a  Testing  Laboratory  oper- 
j  ated  by  the  Association  on  behalf  of  its 
members  and  the  consuming  public. 
j  The  convention,  it  will  be  remembered, 

I  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Managing  Director  to  take  steps  toward  j 
I  the  establishment  of  such  a  laboratory.  j 
j  The  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  meeting 
i  late  last  month,  asked  that  the  working 
plans  be  submitted  at  the  May  meeting. 
Thus,  this  vital  step  in  the  direction  of 
j  scientific  buying  and  merchandising  is 
i  brought  nearer  realization.  The  support 
of  our  membership  will  be  assured  if 
each  store  head  will  inform  himself  re¬ 
garding  the  constructive  possibilities  of  \ 
this  enterprise.  \ 


i*^Thinds  that 
\  are  "Vours 


and  on  busy  days  .  .  . 

%  Lamson  Service  Gives  Greater  Speed, 

1  Economy,  Accuracy  Than  Any  Other  System 

WITH  centralization  by  means  telephone  conversations.  Those  tasks 
of  Lamson  Service  each  are  relegated  to  trained  employes, 
salesperson  can  complete  the  responsible  and  rapid, 
cash  or  charge  portion  of  the  sales  Consequently,  sales  increase,  errors 
transaction  in  a  flash.  A  step  to  the  reach  a  minimum,  customers  are 

dispatching  terminal  ...  a  flip  of  satisfied  .  .  .  profits  soar.  The  store 

the  door  .  .  .  the  task  is  done.  makes  more  money. 

Then  the  making  of  sales  .  .  .  the  ^  Lamson  representative  using 
increasing  of  sales  volume  .  .  .  be-  experience-pages  of  hundreds  of 

come  upper-most  in  mind.  stores  with  which  you  are  familiar 

— can  show  you  what  centralization 
There  is  no  wasted  time  for  sales-  .  .  .  one  coordinated  Lamson  Sys- 
people — no  mental  calculations — no  tern  .  .  .  can  do  for  you. 


Ohe  LAM  SON  CO.,  Syracuse,  N  .Y. 
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cans,  so  that  every  time  one  needs  three  ounces  of  oil 
one  must  also  purchase  a  new  tin  from  which  to  squirt 
it.  For  $1.50,  the  deluded  housewife  buys  a  few 
ounces  of  a  practically  ineffective  insecticide,  compound¬ 
ed  of  simple  ingredients  worth  less  than  a  dime,  or  she 
buys  a  magical  and  malodorous  ball  which,  “hung  in  the 
cellar,  will  absorb  musty  odors  and  keep  insects  out  of 
the  house”.  To  the  layman,  such  operations,  in  which 
the  retailer  is  an  essential  intermediary  (admitting  that 
in  most  cases  the  exploitation  of  the  buyer,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  is  by  the  manufacturer  rather  than  by  the 
distributor)  do  not  seem  to  square  with  the  view  that 
a  great  mercantile  establishment  is  a  public  trust  and 
not  primarily  an  impressive  mechanism  for  collecting 
what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Danger  Signals 

The  decline  of  the  wholesaler  is  one  of  the  striking 
business  phenomena  of  the  past  quarter  century.  There 
are  more  signs  than  one  on  the  horizon  that  certain 
important  aspects  of  the  retailer’s  function  are  also  due 
for  shrinkage,  if  he  continues  uncritically  to  let  the 
manufacturer  of  goods  take  over  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  what  and  at  what  price,  retailer’s  customers 
shall  buy  or  go  without.  When  people  buy  from  a 
chain  store  or  a  ten  cent  store  with  a  low  priced,  sim¬ 
plified  trade-brand  stock,  they  expect  little  in  the  way 
of  expert  knowledge  and  advice  in  respect  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  goods.  In  this  case  the  retailer’s  shop  is  a  kind 
of  animated  slot  machine,  which,  indeed,  is  the  ideal 
and  final  form  of  retailing  of  nationally  advertised  and 
conveniently  packaged  articles,  a  trend  which  has  been 
favorably  commented  upon  more  than  once  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  themselves. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  5  cent  and  10  cent 
stores  and  chain  stores  and  the  certain  arrival  of  slot 


Last  Chance  to  Get  Vital  Data 
on  Store  Operating  Costs 

The  operating  and  merchandise  statistics 
j  compiled  by  the  Controllers'  Congress  are 
coming  into  greater  use  each  year  and  the 
leading  stores  are  looking  forward  to  this 
I  year’s  compilation  with  unusual  interest. 
These  figures  are  considered  as  the  standard 
of  comparison  .  They  should  be  an  essential 
factor  in  the  management  and  control  of 
I  every  store. 

The  Board  of  Directors  decided  for  the 
^  current  year  that  in  fairness  to  the  stores  that 
expend  the  time  and  money  to  co-operate  in 
I  these  studies,  the  completed  results  will  not 
I  be  issued  to  non-participating  stores. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  stores  which 
have  not  mailed  the  completed  questionnaires, 
\  we  are  allowing  an  additional  10  days  so  that 
as  many  members  as  possible  can  receive  this 

I  invaluable  report.  Rush  your  figures  to  us  at 

I I  once. 


machine  methods  as  a  factor  in  retail  selling  of  mass 
production  goods,  there  is  less  and  less  reason  why 
those  who  must  buy  with  an  eye  on  the  price  tag— 
and  such  people  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
clientele  of  all  except  exclusive  shops — should  give 
their  custom  to  those  stores  that  charge  high  prices  to 
furnish  it.  And  the  public  is  coming  to  understand 
that  the  buying  approach  of  many  stores  shows  a  dis¬ 
turbing  kinship  to  the  methods  of  the  vendors  of  cheap 
and  nasty  jewelry,  who  line  Main  Street  in  every  large 
town  and  with  whom — not  durability,  serviceability  or 
genuineness  but  “flash”  and  saleability  are  the  invari¬ 
able  aim. 

The  transition  of  the  retailer  to  the  status  where  he 
is  increasingly  only  a  man  who  hands  out  goods  that 
have  been  selected  for  the  public  by  someone  else  and 
assured  of  sale  by  methods  which  take  no  account  of  the 
ideals  or  standards  of  the  local  merchant,  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  typical  chain  drug  store  where  a 
knowledge  of  drugs  is  the  last  thing  one  expects  to 
find.  If  the  department  store  looks  forward  to  this  kind 
of  future,  both  it  and  its  public  will  lose.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  persistently  to  give  responsible,  reliable  advice  to 
customers  as  to  what  they  should  buy  and  why.  In 
some  cases  this  may  mean  also  what  they  should  not  buy 
and  why.  If  such  advice  is  entirely  determined  by  the 
individual  stores,  there  will  be  conflict  of  policy  and 
lost  motion,  and  varying  responsibility.  If  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  makes  such  service  one  of  its  major  functions, 
the  natural  centralization  of  methods  and  data  will 
assure  a  degree  of  responsibility,  consistently  and 
national  policy  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Standards  for  Retailers 

Standards  or  specifications,  which,  briefly,  are  a  crys¬ 
tallization  of  the  best  known  economical  practice  afford 
a  means  by  which  progressive  merchants  will  in  time 
bring  their  great  resources  to  bear  to  eliminate  wastes 
of  this  kind  and  to  retain  their  essential  function  in 
distribution.  There  are  standards  of  quality,  as  for 
canned  fruit;  standards  of  size,  as  for  sewing-machine 
needles  and  bolts ;  standards  of  length,  time,  etc., 
standards  of  rating  (the  capacity  of  a  washing  machine, 
for  example),  standards  of  practice,  as  for  a  safe  and 
economical  method  of  laundering ;  standards  of  nomen¬ 
clature  which  give  definite  meaning  to  the  terms  used 
in  a  science  or  art. 

Specifications  and  tests  evaluate  the  quality  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  ultimate  consumption,  and  guarantee  that  the 
purchaser  gets  what  he  wants — ^no  more,  no  less.  Speci¬ 
fications  sometimes  produce  amazing  savings,  as  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  varnish  on  which  the  Navy 
Department  alone  saved  $90,000.,  in  one  year’s  pur¬ 
chases,  through  a  lowering  of  the  price  from  $4.37  to 
$.78  per  gallon,  through  the  opening  up  for  the  first 
time  of  competitive  bidding.  The  very  definiteness  of 
the  requirements  which  a  specification  implies,  elimi¬ 
nates  the  expense  of  unwanted  or  useless  characteristics, 
and  makes  for  real  competition.  The  specification  ap¬ 
proach  to  buying  tends  to  put  things  on  a  basis  of 
science,  of  verifiable  facts,  rather  than  a  pervasive  mys¬ 
ticism  or  competitive  pulling  and  hauling, 
corporate  enterprises,  do  their  buying  or  selling  on  a 

A  few  trade  associations  and  many  of  our  great 
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solid,  scientific  basis  now,  yet,  practically  speaking,  the  1 
consumer  has  no  laboratories  which  work  frankly  in  his 
behalf  and  which  will  give  him  facts  in  terms  of  goods 
obtainable  in  his  neighborhood  store.  As  the  market 
now  stands,  the  great  department  stores  and  mail  order 
merchants  could  easily  be  his  most  effective  rriediums 
for  trying,  testing,  searching,  selecting,  studying  and 
evolving  goods  and  educating  consumers  in  their  value 
and  use,  through  honest,  informing,  and  responsible  ad¬ 
vertising. 

One-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  business 
of  the  department  store  trade  would  release  one  million 
dollars  a  year  for  investigations  of  this  kind.  One- 
thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  is  not  a  very  large  sum  to  pay 
for  introducing  a  technique  which  would  wipe  out  a 
large  part  of  the  buying  problems  of  the  stores’  cus¬ 
tomers,  save  them  countless  hours  of  shopping,  returns 
and  adjustments,  clear  away  an  almost  endless  variety 
and  number  of  wastes  in  store  management,  build  the 
store  into  a  powerful  and  expert  purchasing  agent  for 
its  clientele,  reward  and  strengthen  the  manufacturer  of 
sound  and  solid  merchandise,  and  through  reducing  the 
costs  of  distribution,  open  up  a  myriad  channels  to  new 
markets,  and  to  lower  and  lower  income  levels  of  the 
population. 

The  fundamental  laboratory  facilities  and  technical 
knowledge  are  available  in  colleges,  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  elsewhere  if  expanded  in  the  direction  of 
consumers’  needs  and  supplemented  by  analytical  experts 
employed  by  trade  associations,  to  furnish  much  of  the 
data  required  for  intelligent  and  efficient  buying  of  all 
sorts  of  utility  goods  from  safety  matches  to  vacuum 
cleaners.  Advertising’  if  it  would  concern  itself  with 
essentials  and  verifiable  claims  permitting  true  price  and 
quality  comparisons  of  competing  goods,  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  furnish  an  important,  if  not  indispensable 
aid  in  this  direction.  The  industrial  machine  is  too  com¬ 
plex  for  the  customer  ever  again  to  manufacture  his  own 
requirements  on  any  significant  scdle,  or  even  person¬ 
ally  to  test  the  goods  which  he  buys,  except  as  to  hefting 
a  grape  fruit  or  poking  a  thumb  into  the  end  of  a  canta¬ 
loupe.  In  time,  he  will  and  must  depend  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  technical  experts  of  the  federal  departments, 
the  national  standardizing  bodies,  and  the  progressive 
leaders  of  private  industry,  to  put  his  purchases  upon  an 
economical  and  efficient  basis,  where  facts  have  a  chance 
to  prevail  and  magic  flies  out  of  the  window. 


Imported  Novelty  Wax  Figure  Offered 
For  Sale  at  Reduced  Price 

A  member  in  Washington  wishes  to  dispose  of  an 
imported  Wax  Figure  novelty  for  display  purposes. 
The  offer  follows:  . 

FOR  SALE:  We  recently  purchased  from  Imans, 
of  Paris,  through  our  foreign  representative,  a  smok¬ 
ing  wax  figure,  which  cost  us  $350  to  land.  Though 
we  have  only  used  the  figure  twice,  it  has  served  its 
purpose  here  and  we  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it  at 
$175,  f.  o.  b.  Washington. 

Members  who  are  interested  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  the  Washington  store,  if  they  will  direct  inquiries 
to  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th  St.,  New 
York. 


Strength 


Silhouetted  against  the  sky,  the  mas¬ 
sive  dam  holds  back  the  imprisoned 
waters.  A  cloud  burst — swollen  streams 
pouring  into  the  reservoir,  at  times  put 
the  dam  to  the  test  of  unusual  pressure. 
If  it  breaks,  the  result  is  destruction  to 
those  who  live  in  its  shadow  and  have 
confidence  in  its  strength. 

The  Insurance  Company  is  the  dam 
which  checks  the  many  streams  of  dis¬ 
aster.  The  fortunes  of  those  living  un¬ 
der  its  protective  shadow  depend  upon 
its  ability  to  withstand  not  only  the  nor¬ 
mal  pressure  of  daily  losses  but  also  the 
excessive  strain  of  unexpected  disasters. 

The  “America  Fore”  Companies  with 
their  huge  assets,  careful  underwriting 
and  years  of  experience,  can  well  be 
trusted  to  stand  any  excessive  strain. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  E\gle 

OAeCONllNENIAL 

Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Bghty  Maiden  Lane,  NewybrkJhLY. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


DALLAS 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  tha  Boards 
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The  Resources  of  Foreign  Markets 

World  Markets  Offer  Splendid  Chance  to  Stores 
Which  Can  Develop  the  Proper  Buying  Technique 

Address  by  C.  L.  Burton,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can., 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


HILE  it  is  true  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our 
needs  are  supplied 
from  domestic  sources  still  it 
is  true  that  foreign  lands  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  much  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  the  exclusive. 

The  farther  we  are  from 
the  staple  needs  the  less  we 
care  about  price  or  value,  the 
more  the  foreign  article  ap¬ 
peals.  One  writer  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  “Our  present  indif¬ 
ference  to  money,  to  the  cost 
of  things,  to  the  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  gratification.”  The 
change  in  the  selling  appeal  opens  the  way  for  the 
foreign-made  product. 

Notwithstanding  exacting  Customs  valuations  and 
tariffs  and  agitation  for  support  of  home  industry, 
there  continues  a  keener  and  keener  interest  in  the 
article  of  foreign  make — the  thing  that  is  “different” 
and  therefore  desirable  from  the  customer  viewpoint. 

Locating  Resources 

Thousands  of  “different”  articles  from  countless 
foreign  sources  are  available  to  the  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness.  This  merchandise  is  generally  speaking  of  the 
prestige  building  kind.  This  field  gives  the  publicity 
department  something  “romantic”  to  present — provides 
real  news. 

How  can  foreign  merchandise  be  located  and  secured  ? 
First  of  all  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  just  as 
shoes  are  made  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  furni¬ 
ture  in  Grand  Rapids,  so  glass  is  made  in  Haida  and 
Gablortz — pottery  in  Staffordshire.  England  and  in 
Limoges,  France,  musical  instruments  are  made  in 
Saxony,  cottons  in  Manchester,  linens  in  Belfast — the 
Erzgebirge,  Thuringian  forest  and  Black  forest  have 
extensive  and  important  house  industries. 

Let  us  stop  to  inquire  the  “why”  of  these  localized 
efforts  in  the  production  of  one  commodity  after  an¬ 
other,.  It  is  not  because  some  creative  genius  of  a  past 
generation  has  lived  his  life  in  his  community,  spread 
his  art  or  craft  to  his  kindred  and  neighbors  and  there¬ 
by  often  established  an  undying  and  imperishable  asset 
for  his  community?  The  ravages  of  time  and  new  en¬ 
terprise  have  greatly  changed  many  thousands  of  old  and 
once  flourishing  industries  but  there  still  remain  many 
wonderful  industrial  districts  in  the  various  European 
countries  to  whose  wares  the  world  pays  ready  tribute. 

How  should  one  plan  a  foreign  trip?  Necessarily 
one  can  give  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  problem.  Given 
a  British  and  Continental  series  of  buying  offices,  the 
problem  is  much  simplified  but  it  should  be  -borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  really  take  the 


place  of  the  personal  work  of 
the  visiting  buyer.  The  for¬ 
eign  office  may  know  their 
markets  and  be  able  to  put 
the  buyer  in  contact  with 
good  sources  of  supply  but 
they  cannot  know  as  the  buy¬ 
er  knows  what  your  custo¬ 
mer  will  take  from  your 
counters. 

Buyer  Requirements 

Generally  speaking  too 
short  a  time  is  allowed  for 
thorough  work  to  be  done. 
Too  often  the  buyer  is  a 
“one  trip  and  never  again”  traveller.  Too  often  the 
buyer  gives  way  to  self  indulgence,  spends  too  much 
time  in  self  entertainment  and  takes  too  little  rest  to 
permit  good  work  to  be  done.  There  is  no  field  in  a 
buyer’s  range  of  work  in  which  good  character,  good 
faith  and  proper  discipline  and  good  conduct  is  so  nec¬ 
essary  and  so  fruitful  of  profitable  results  as  in  these 
“often  peculiar”  so-called  foreign  fields.  The  greater 
the  difference  in  conditions  as  compared  with  home  the 
more  the  need  for  openminded  patient  work  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer. 

Your  calling  list  may  include  six  names  in  one 
town.  Of  the  six,  the  first  four  are  found  to  be  of 
no  interest.  What. about  the  other  two?  Often  they 
may  not  only  be  useful  in  themselves  but  one  may 
find,  as  well  as  useful  merchandise,  some  rare  soul 
who  can  give  the  buyer  information  of  more  value  than 
the  entire  cost  of  the  trip. 

Our  company,  in  addition  to  maintaining  its  own 
office  and  buying  headquarters  for  Europe  in  London, 
has  offices  or  Agents  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Milan  and  Florence,  and  in  addition 
this  past  year  sent  a  young  man  from  our  staff  on  a  trip 
of  survey  of  the  industries  we  were  interested  in,  in 
France  and  Great  Britain.  We  hope  to  continue  work 
of  this  kind  in  other  European  countries.  The  infor¬ 
mation  secured  will  be  of  value,  not  for  the  specific 
facts  recorded  so  much  as  for  the  fact  that  it  will  stim¬ 
ulate  enterprise  not  only  in  our  buying  offices  and 
staffs  abroad,  but  will  give  a  new  keenness  to  the  buyers 
from  home  visiting  these  areas. 

Most  businesses  at  home  are  so  well  served  by  their 
distributing  sources  of  supply  that  executives  find  it 
difficult,  if  they  are  without  personal  European  or  other 
Foreign  experience,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
situation.  The  casual  foreign  buying  excursion  is  of 
comparatively  little  value.  If  one  uses  a  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  example,  it  will  be  admitted  that  little  is 
accomplished  if  only  one  announcement  of  a  new  ser¬ 
vice  is  advertised  but,  if  a  program  is  persisted  in,  it 


j  Excellent  counsel  is  given  in  this  ar- 
\  tide  on  the  methods  which  stores  should 
!  employ  in  setting  up  a  foreign  buying  j 
organization.  Mr.  Burton  particularly  \ 
emphasizes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
buyer  and  stresses  the  need  for  entrust- 
I  ing  such  work  to  people  of  superior 
j  qualities.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
i  things  in  the  article  is  the  list  of  pro- 
j  ducts  in  which  each  of  the  countries  in 
I  Europe  excels.  i 
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Examine  Your  Time-Honored  Practices 


The  preparation  and  use  of  a  well-ordered 
budget  dictate  that  expenditures  must  be 
governed,  not  hy  precedent,  but  by  necessity 
as  indicated  and  explained  by  the  aims  and 
month  to  month  operations  of  the  business. 

Effective  budget  confro/is  based  on  Modern 
Accountancy  and  is  a  means  through  which 
Modern  Accountancy  serves  the  creative 
talents  of  management  with  the  stimulus 
and  dependable  counsel  of  timely  and  exacf 
knowledge. 


EVERY  business  enterprise  that  exists 
long  enough  acquires  its  various  traditions. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  depends 
on  the  management. 

Good  management  looks  into  the  traditions 
of  its  organization,  especially  at  budget 
making  time,  and  seeks  to  weed  out  those 
that  are  undesirable  and  thereby  gain 
something  in  resources  for  perpetuating 
and  strengthening  those  that  are  worth 
while. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JACKSON 
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will  in  all  probability  and  usually  does  bring  results. 
Too  much  should  not  be  expected  from  a  first  trip  or  a 
trip  now  and  again.  If  instead  the  work  is  undertaken 
in  the  right  spirit  and  assuming  faithful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  the  reward  is  certain. 

British  Market  Possibilities 

Great  Britain  is  largely  a  neglected  field  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  store.  Only  a  few  persist  and  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  interesting  connections.  In  Canada  we  buy  more 
in  Britain  than  the  rest  of  Europe  combined.  It  is  of 
course  a  more  natural  market  for  a  Canadian  than  for 
an  American  store,  by  reason  principally  of  tariff  dif¬ 
ferences. 

England  is  harder  to  work  than  the  continent  except 
for  language  difficulties.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that 
for  generations  English  exports  were  all  handled  by 
London  wholesalers.  The  English  manufacturer  is  not 
often  accustomed  to  doing  business  with  the  retailer 
direct.  Even  the  largest  London  stores  must  buy  some 
things  through  jobbers  that  we  can  secure  direct  at 
the  same  prices  as  the  London  Wholesaler  pays. 

What  follows  is  buy  no  means  a  comprehensive  list 
nor  even  a  logical  outline  of  the  various  fields  in  which 
the  Foreign  buyer  may  operate.  If  one  wishes  to  do  a 
thorough  job  the  suggestion  is  that  real  thought  should 
be  exercised  to  bring  about  a  real  picture  of  one  zone 
after  another  in  the  various  countries.  Among  the 


typical  manufacturing  industries  of  England  are: 

Cotton  and  wool  textiles  which  come  from  Manchester 
and  neighboring  Lancashire  towns,  from  Cheshire 
and  Yorkshire — 

Laces  and  Curtains,  made  in  Nottingham — 

Hosiery  and  Knitted  Goods  produced  in  and  around 
Leiceister — 

Cutlery  and  Plated  ware  in  Sheffield — 

Metal  wares  in  Birmingham — 

Engineering  specialties  from  the  London  district — 

Pottery  from  Staffordshire,  and 
Shoes  from  Northampton. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  London-made  and  other 
distinctively  “English”  goods  in  which  a  good  business 
is  done  with  American  stores. 

Scotland  has  its  woolen,  carpet,  linen,  hemp  and  jute 
industries,  knitted  wear,  threads,  golf  clubs  and  golf 
balls. 

Ireland  is  famous  for  its  linens. 

French  and  German  Specialties 

France  has  not  only  many  industries  but  is  the 
world’s  style  headquarters.  Buyers  who  simply  go  to 
see  and  buy  the  models  of  the  grand  couturiers  may 
miss  the  best  thing  of  Paris.  Besides  those  who  buy 
models  usually  do  not  do  especially  well  with  them. 
Dresses  and  accessories,  millinery,  perfumery,  spinning 
and  weaving,  laces,  silks,  gloves,  china,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  novelties  in  bags  and  sundries,  including  ar- 
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tides  de  Luxe,  glass  and  leather  are  the  leading  French 
products. 

The  manufactures  of  Germany  are  of  wide  diversity 
and  of  great  importance.  Probably  Germany  as  a  field 
is  better  known  to  the  American  buyer  than  any  part  of 
Europe.  Germany’s  excellent  fair  at  Leipzig  has  made 
it  especially  easy  for  the  buyer.  However,  while  for 
some  departments  it  is  wise  perhaps  necessary  to  be¬ 
gin  and  end  with  a  visit  to  Leipzig  Fair,  any  line  w'orth 
while  should  be  bought  where  it  is  made. 

Knowledge  of  the  language,  while  not  essential,  is 
a  great  asset  in  all  foreign  countries. 

Just  as  there  are  great  specialty  zones  in  England 
and  other  countries  referred  to  there  are  notable  Ger¬ 
man  industries  in  chemicals,  ironware,  cottons,  wool¬ 
ens  and  textiles,  silks,  gloves,  china,  glass,  fancy 
papers,  fancy  leather,  fancy  metalware,  flowers,  toys, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  “house  industry’’  articles.  The 
Germans  have  been  very  smart  in  mapping  their  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  visiting 
buyer. 

Berlin  is  a  wonderful  center  not  only  for  permanent 
displays  of  Germain  manufactured  goods  but  also  for 
wares  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria. 

Austria  is  principally  interesting  for  her  Viennese 
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wares,  many  of  them  of  hand-wrought  character. 

Czechoslovakia  is  rich  in  a  variety  of  offerings — Gab- 
lonz  Jewellery  and  Glass,  Haida  Glass,  Karlsbad  China, 
Teplitzware,  interesting  textiles  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  commodities. 

Italy  is  especially  interesting  for  Venetian  glass  and 
novelties — ^^ilanese  and  Florentine  productions  of 
wide  variety,  while  the  Ccjmo  Silk  industry  is  world 
famous. 

Switzerland,  Holland.  Belgium.  Sweden  and  other 
countries  all  turn  out  an  interesting  collection  of  things 
not  made  on  this  side. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  Near  East, 
of  its  rare  Oriental  rugs,  brass,  pottery,  and  so  forth; 
nor  can  I  attempt  to  contribute  anything  useful  in 
respect  to  the  great,  old  Oriental  sources. 

Foreign  buying  is  a  great  world  all  its  own  and  like 
every  other  business  enterprise  will  reward  anyone 
w'ho  studies  the  situation  and  proceeds  consistently 
with  patience  and  with  knowledge  to  work  out  a  buying 
program. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  about  75  per  cent  of  all 
our  purchases  are  made  in  Canada  and  of  the  balance 
about  half  come  from  England  or  British  Empire 
sources. 


How  to  Develop  Assistant  Controllers 
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mains  familiar  with  the  work  of  all  of  the  others. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  First  Assistant  who  is  my 
direct  understudy  and  he  actually  runs  the  entire  office. 
He  is  not  only  in  charge  during  my  absence,  but  all 
reports  at  all  times  go  through  him.  There  is  no  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world  where  duties  interlock  so  much 
as  they  do  in  the  Department  Store.  All  of  us  know 
in  how  many  instances  there  is  but  a  faint  shadowy  line 
to  mark  where  the  functions  of  Management,  Control, 
Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  merge;  and  thus 
almost  every  feature  of  the  Controller’s  Office  work 
is  a  joint  effort  of  at  least  two  or  more  assistants. 

We  train  our  men  and  women  to  be  self-reliant. 
Each  makes  his  own  reports  not  only  of  routing,  but 
also  as  to  changes  recommended.  We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  in  any  measure  to  the  narrow  fields  of  ac¬ 
counting  but  as  every  militant  Controller’s  Office  should, 
we  make  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  our 
associates.  These  in  their  turn,  be  they  Merchandise 
Managers,  Store  Manager  or  the  Publicity  Director, 
cheerfully  accept  our  cooperation  and  expect  it  as  we 
expect  and  welcome  theirs. 

Credit  For  All 

In  some  organizations,  all  reports,  of  the  Controller’s 
Office  let  us  say,  are  signed  by  the  Controller  only. 
In  Macy’s,  the  man  who  has  actually  done  the  work, 
signs  his  report.  If  it  is  the  work  and  report  of  an 
Assistant  Controller,  it  is  signed  by  him.  If  any  other 
individual  has  done  important  research  work  or  has 
any  suggestion  to  make,  he  writes  his  own  report,  signs 
it,  submits  it  to  the  proper  Assistant  Controller  who 
countersigns  it  and  it  is  transmitted  by  me  to  the  proper 
official.  Thus  the  members  of  our  firm  and  all  of  the 


executives  in  Macy’s  come  into  close  contact  with  of  the 
Assistant  Controllers  and  even  the  assistants  to  the 
assistants. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  large 
organization  but  here  I  beg  to  differ.  All  things  are 
relative  and  size  alone  is  neither  an  advantage  nor  a 
drawback.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  a  small  store,  in 
an  office  having  only  one  assistant,  the  same  procedure 
cannot  be  followed.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  more  import¬ 
ant  in  a  small  store  than  in  a  large  store. 

The  Store  Owner  who  relies  upon  his  Controller  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  no  proper  understudy  is  un¬ 
just  to  the  individual  and  to  the  business.  The  Con¬ 
troller  occupies  a  position  of  increasing  importance  in 
the  department  store  field.  Only  by  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  the  right  kind  of  assistants  can  there  be  assured 
continuity  and  policy.  No  Controller  worthy  of  the 
name  will  refuse  to  so  educate  his  assistant  that  he 
can  take  his  place.  I  am  sure  that  the  Store  Owner 
provided  with  the  proper  Controller,  backed  by  the 
right  kind  of  assistant,  can  rest  easier  than  the  man 
who  is  worrying  where  the  next  man  is  coming  from. 

No  Controller,  no  Assistant  Controller  no  executive 
can  be  happy  unless  he  believes  in  his  superior.  No 
store  owner  should  countenance  even  for  a  moment, 
the  retention  of  any  man  in  whom  he  has  not  the  proper 
confidence.  Responsibility  either  makes  or  breaks.  Lean 
heavily  upon  your  assistants  that  they  may  be  tried 
in  the  fire  of  experience  while  you  are  on  the  job.  De¬ 
velop  your  assistants  and  they  in  turn  will  repay  you  a 
hundred-fold  by  allowing  you  greater  leisure  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  your  oyvn  talents.  They  will  make  your 
own  job  more  secure  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
organization. 
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■up  to  QvTiUing. 


Our  fifteen  years  experience  in  lighting  department 
stores  is  at  your  disposal. 

Licensed  under  patents  of  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co. 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y- 


Fixture  No.  S8iC5 
’  23"  Bowl  ’ 


HDliit  ©elestialite 


Say  you  satv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


The  value  of  Whiting  Celestialite  illumination  can  best 
be  judged  by  the  large  number  of  stores  who  have 
substituted  Whiting  Celestialite  for  their  old  lights. 

In  this  way  we  are  daily  proving  the  value  of  this  day¬ 
like  lighting.  The  quantity,  quality  and  distribution  of 
this  daylike  lighting  by  Whiting  Celestialite  represents 
a  desirable  goal  for  department  stores. 

Color,  texture,  and  quality  of  merchandise  are  judged 
and  purchased  under  proper  lighting  conditions. 

This  kind  of  lighting  produces  increased  sales,  satisfied 
customers  and  contented  sales  force. 


Whiting  Cclestia- 
lites  bring  daylike 
lighting  to  the  store 
of  Paul  Steketee  & 
Sons.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich,  pictured 
abosr. 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
7L'ho  arc  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


ADVERTISING  and  SALES  DIRECTOR 

Has  a  proven  record  for  doing  things.  He  has  served  two 
of  America’s  best  department  stores.  Now  employed  in  a 
large  city  a  few  hours  south  of  New  York,  but  available  to 
a  progressive  department  store  that  believes  it  needs  new  life 
and  sparkle  in  its  advertising  to  keep  pace  with  modern  re¬ 
tailing.  Knows  fashions  and  how  to  build  store  prestige ;  is 
a  good  organizer,  and  efficient.  Has  vision  and  enthusiasm 
and  is  willing  to  go  anywhere  in  America,  preferably  the 
Pacific  Coast.  D-1-28. 

ADVERTISING— SALES  PROMOTION 

Publicity  director,  sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager ; 
15  years  service  with  stores  doing  two  to  thirty  million  volume. 
Master  of  motlern  advertising  technique,  budgeting  appropria¬ 
tion  and  budget  control.  Successful,  experienced  organizer  of 
sales  promotion  programs  and  merchandising  of  advertising. 
Available  about  May  1st.  D-2-28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— WOMAN 

For  eight  years  with  a  progressive  store  in  the  midde  west 
doing  nearly  five  million.  Had  complete  charge  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  including  a  well  organized  direct  mail  department. 
Knows  fashions  and  how  to  promote  them ;  knows  merchandise 
from  A  to  Z.  A  good  executive,  has  vision,  keeps  pace  with 
mcKlern  retailing.  Style  of  advertising  is  dignified,  simple  and 
productive.  D-3-28. 

BUYER  and  ASST,  to  OWNER 

Successful,  live-wire  man  with  18  years  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear,  boys’  clothing  and  furnishings,  girls’  and  tots’  apparel, 
hosiery,  underwear,  infants’  wear,  and  'corsets.  Accustomed 
to  handling  both  popular  and  medium  priced  merchandise. 
Widely  known  in  market.  Best  of  references.  D-4-28. 

CONTROLLER  and  AUDITOR 

Desires  connection  with  store  in  east  or  middle  west. 
Familiar  with  retail  store  merchandising,  budgeting,  income 
tax  work.  For  past  seven  years  has  been  with  large  wholesale 
and  dry  goods  concern.  Age  43;  married.  Twenty  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  public  accountant.  D-S-28. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Twenty  years  experience  with  large  metropolitan  store  as 
executive  manager  of  all  import  operations,  including  service 
as  well  as  merchandising.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  customs 
procedure,  finance,  accounting,  etc.  and  a  valuable  knowledge 
of  sources  of  supply,  values,  merchandising  and  promotional 
methods.  Seeks  connection  as  Import  Manager,  Merchandise 
Manager,  General  Manager,  or  w’ould  make  an  invaluable 
assistant  to  any  executive.  Unusual  references.  D-6-28. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  —  GENERAL  MANAGER 

One  whose  department  store  record  will  stand  the  strongest 
scrutiny.  In  last  two  positions  was  able  to  increase  volume 
very  materially  with  profits  proportionately.  D-7-28. 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Now  available,  a  man  of  exceptional  record,  experience  and 
ability  in  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  with  unusual  facility 
for  inspiring  store  personnel.  Practical,  alert,  a  hard  worker, 
good  systematizer.  Write  for  details.  D-8-28. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

High  class  man  who  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
leading  New  York  and  Chicago  stores.  He  has  been  Director 
of  Personnel,  Manager  of  Adjustment  Department,  has  served 
as  Assistant  General  Manager,  and  General  Superintendent. 
Age  37 ;  American.  Will  be  available  shortly.  Write  for 
particulars.  D-9-28. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Previously  assistant  superintendent  in  several  outstanding 
metropolitan  stores.  His  work  has  included  delivery,  selling, 
developing  system,  budgeting  of  selling  and  non-selling  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  training.  Age  33;  American.  D-10-28. 


Make  Trademark  Application  Through 
Association  and  Save  Money 

Members  of  the  Association  can  save  themselves 
considerable  money  in  taking  out  trademarks  if  they 
will  make  use  of  our  own  Washington  office.  Harold 
R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
handles  this  work  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  having 
it  done  through  patent  or  trademark  attorneys. 

The  maximum  cost  of  securing  trademarks  through 
our  Washington  office  is  the  filing  fee  of  $10  and  the 
drawing  fee  which  ordinarily  does  not  exceed  $3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firms  engaged  in  this  business 
charge  from  $50  to  $75  and  even  $100  for  securing 
an  ordinary  trademark  in  which  nothing  more  than 
search  of  the  records,  procuring  the  drawing,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  and  filing  is  involved. 


Would  Purchase  Interest  or  Outright 
Retail  Store  of  Moderate  Size 

A  man  with  a  comprehensive  experience  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  operation  advises  us  that  he  is  interested  in 
purchasing  an  interest  in  or  buying  outright  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  doing  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  annual 
business.  His  projxjsition  follows; 

STORE  WANTED:  Will  buy  interest  in,  or  out¬ 
right,  a  department  store  doing  business  of  $300,000  to 
$500,000  offering  possibilities  for  development.  The 
advertiser  is  a  young  man  of  wide  experience  and 
proven  ability.  Will  be  found  to  be  a  real  asset  to  an 
established  business  needing  young  blood. 

Any  merchant  interested  in  this  proposal  may  secure 
full  details  by  writing  to  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA, 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Member  Wants  to  Buy  Used  Lockers 

A  member  of  the  Association  located  in  Pennsylvania 
advises  us  that  he  is  in  the  market  to  buy  some  used 
Lockers.  The  Lockers  he  wants  may  be  either  of  Sheet 
Steel  or  Wire  Construction.  Any  of  our  stores  which 
are  desirous  of  disposing  of  such  equipment  are  re¬ 
quested  to  advise  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West 
34th  St.,  New  York,  giving  full  description  of  the 
Lockers,  price  and  quantity.  The  information  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  member  without  delay. 
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CHANGING  market  conditions  fostered  “hand-to- 
mouth”  buying.  This  created  a  demand 'for  a 
more  economical  packing  method.  H  &  D  “Unit 
Packages”  have  done  more  than  solve  the  shipper’s 
problem  of  economical  packing  —  for  they  have  also 
proved  to  be  money  savers  to  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  —  have  increased  customer  satisfaction  and 
frequently  have  actually  increased  sales! 

Today  the  manufacturers  who  turned  to  H  &.  D 
Unit  Packages  as  an  economical  method  of  shipping 
in  small  lots  find  a  greater  acceptance  of  their  product 
right  down  the  line  to  the  last  buyer.  Everybody  saves 
and  everybody  profits — no  wonder  they  all  like  it  now. 

An  H  &.  D  Package  Engineer  will  explain  the  Unit 
Package  idea  and  how  it  will  show  the  way  to  greater 
savings  and  sales.  Write 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 
455  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Hinde  &  Dauch  are  the  largest  producers  of  corrugated 
fibre  Shi|>/>ing  Boxes  and  packaging  materials  in  the  world 


HINDE  &  DAUCH 
CORRUGATED  HERE 
SHIPPING  BOXES 
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Simplified  Methods  to  Reduce  Costs 

Extension  to  Retailing  of  Efficiency  Programs  Which 
Have  Been  Successful  in  Manufacturing  Is  Forecasted 

Address  by  Henry  S.  Dennison,  The  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass, 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


The  general  trend  of  prices  from  1896  to 
1920  was  upward.  Since  1920  the  trend  has  been 
the  other  way.  When  price  trends  are  downward, 
all  measures  to  save  costs  are  of  central  importance. 

Costs  still  go  on  after  goods  have  been  completely 
manufactured ;  costs  of  warehousing,  selling,  wholesal¬ 
ing,  and  retailing.  Nobody  knows  exactly  how  large 
these  costs  are;  estimates,  however,  have  placed  them 
close  to  the  total  of  costs  of  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facture. 

This  field  of  cost  distribution  has  not  been  worked 
over  and  experimented  with  as  much  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field,  partly  because,  in  a  growing  country 
and  a  rising  market,  taste  and  judgment  in  selection  of 
goods  were  of  greater  importance,  and  more  immediate 
reductions  in  prices  could  be  gained  by  aggressive 
policies  in  buying. 

Economics  Must  Be  Effected 

These  other  factors  are  still  of  great  importance  but, 
in  the  economic  situation  of  to-day,  no  chances  to  save 
can  be  overlooked.  The  relative  importance  of  savings 
in  costs  of  selling  is  growing  rapidly.  To  begin  it,  we 
must  first  break  through  a  firmly  established  state  of 
mind: 

1.  That  in  our  sales  management,  all  is  being  done 
that  could  be  done; 

2.  That  conditions  in  selling  are  so  different  that 
none  of  the  methods  or  results  we  have  learned 
in  other  fields  can  give  us  any  help. 

As  to  (1).  I  cannot  speak  with  authority,  but  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  danger  in  being  too  complacent.  As 
to  (2),  I  want  to  try  to  take  you  back  to  the  early  days 
of  factory  management  and  show  that,  to  the  men  of 
those  days,  the  situation  looked  not  one  bit  different 
from  what  it  looks  to  the  most  skeptical  retailer  of 
to-day. 

In  manufacturing,  the  start  had  to  be  made  by  an 
analysis  of  the  exact  processes  that  were  going  on  at 
the  moment.  Three  things  about  these  analyses  I  want 
to  emphasize: 

1.  At  the  beginning,  they  seemed  absurd  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  all  concerned. 

2.  They  were  applied  to  the  widest  imaginable  variety 
of  situations. 

3.  The  resulting  improvements  were  quite  as  often 
wholly  non-mechanical  as  mechanical  in  nature. 

1.  The  work  of  analysis  started  in  a  large  way  in 
machine  shops.  Conditions  of  the  day  made  it  seem  a 
foolish  dream.  Hardly  two  operations  used  the  same 
methods  and  most  were  proud  of  their  private  know¬ 
ledge  of  tricks  of  the  trade.  There  were  variations 
everywhere;  in  materials,  in  their  tempering;  in  the 
shape,  temper  and  materials  of  the  toools ;  in  the  ma¬ 
chines  they  used  and  their  state  of  efficiency  and  repair. 


Workers  had  to  sense  their  way  along.  They  had  what 
they  felt  was  an  art,  not  an  applied  science. 

In  this  field  Frederick  Taylor,  working  in  all  over 
twenty-six  years,  made  from  30,000  to  50,000  recorded 
experiments  and  many  not  recorded ;  cut  up  into  chips 
nearly  a  million  pounds  of  steel  and  spent  from  $150,- 
000  to  $200,000.  The  result  to  this  industry  (which 
cannot  amount  in  number  of  employees  or  cost  of  in¬ 
vestment  to  a  fraction  of  the  trade  of  retail  selling)  is 
savings  which  have  aggregated  many  millions  each 
year.  A  beneficent  revolution  resulted, — not  merely 
from  these  experiments  alone  but  from  the  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  study  and  experimentation  that  they  encouraged. 

Encouraging  EflSciency 

2.  The  variety  of  manufacturing  situations  to  which 
a  routing  study  or  time  study  analysis  was  applied  was 
about  as  wide  as  a  variety  of  human  situations  can 
be: — cutting  trees,  running  paper  machines,  printing, 
laying  brick,  guillotine  paper  cutting,  shovelling,  paint¬ 
ing  china,  unloading  pig  iron,  making  boxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  directly  significant  is  the  quiet 
revolution  which  has  been  going  on  in  office  work. 
General  analysis  of  office  methods  has  resulted  not 
merely  in  the  invention  of  machines  but  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  standards  of  performance  can  be  set  even 
in  this  activity  which  calls  for  judgment,  individuality, 
discrimination,  the  use  of  brains.  From  these  stand¬ 
ards,  if  desirable,  payments  appropriate  to  actual  effi¬ 
ciency  and  work  performed  can  be  and  are  in  many 
cases  arranged. 

3.  Many  of  the  steps  taken  as  a  result  of  analysis 
of  factory  methods  were,  of  course,  steps  dependent 
entirely  upon  peculiar  manufacturing  conditions,  but  it 
is  significant  that  often  more  than  half  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  reaped  came  from  altering  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  thie  work  rather  than  the  work  itself.  Here  are 
a  few  cases  out  of  thousands,  in  which  the  emphasis  of 
saving  lay  in  the  utilizing  of  time  which,  on  account  of 
the  unregulated  conditions,  has  always  been  wasted  in 
idleness. 

Because  it  was  new,  a  little  dramatic,  and,  alxjve  all. 
tangible,  the  stop  watch  came  to  typify  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  scientific  management.  It  is  one  of  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  tools  to  be  used  when  appropriate,  as  is  like¬ 
wise  a  pencil,  but  the  analysis  which  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  stop  watch  is  usually  worthless. 

Piece  rate  setting  was  another  tool  which,  in  many 
minds,  most  unfortunately,  came  to  take  the  place  of 
the  whole  thing.  “Differential  piece  rates”,  “task  and 
bonus”,  were  easy  to  talk  about  and  men  could  and 
did  guess  at  them,  install  them,  and  call  themselves 
efficiency  experts.  Taylor  again  and  again  insisted  that 
the  setting  of  rates  was  the  very  last  of  a  great  number 
of  expensive  experiments  and  adjustments  which  often 
took  years  to  study  and  work  out. 
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When  incentive  rates  are  put  in  before  thorough 
job  analysis,  there  is  trouble  to  be  looked  for  from 
many  sources.  Worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  quick 
gains  incentive  rates  frequently  show  over  loosely 
managed  conditions  tend  to  satisfy  management  that 
their  gains  have  been  made  and  that  to  incentive  pay 
alone  one  should  look  for  such  gains.  The  first  gains 
from  piece  rates  alone  are  the  last.  Incentive  rates  are 
only  proper  as  a  part  of  a  management  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  known,  all  possible  standards  set,  and  control 
methods  in  effect. 

Salvaging  Selling  Time 

In  the  fall  of  1920  our  Company  realized  that  it  had 
done  nothing  to  study  its  methods  and  costs  except  with¬ 
in  the  factory.  Hence,  taking  advantage  of  our  factory 
experience,  we  studied  road  selling  beginning  with  the 
same  methods  of  analysis. 

A  time  study  of  the  selling  job  showed  us  that  the 
amount  of  time  a  salesman  used  for  actual  selling  was 
15%  of  his  total  working  time.  In  old  factory  lan¬ 
guage  we  would  say  that  15%  of  his  time  was  produc¬ 
tive  and  85%  non-productive.  The  time  not  used  for 
actual  selling  was  split  up  among  several  other  factors 
such  as  traveling,  waiting,  paper  work,  and  the  like. 

It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  even  a  small  amount 
salvaged  from  the  85%  non-selling  time  would  give  us 
a  large  proportionate  increase  in  selling  time  and  de¬ 
crease  in  selling  costs.  The  need  for  accurate  and  up- 
to-the-minute  records  for  proper  planning  and  routing, 
and  better  planned  samples  and  sales  information,  made 
themselves  evident. 

Only  in  one  locality  did  we  take  a  second  time  study 
to  check  results,  and  there  we  had  30%  against  the  old 
15%  selling  time.  But  over  the  whole  field  we  have 
reason  to  believe  we  have  reached  nearly  25% — a  two- 
thirds  gain.  Our  analytical  attacks  upon  sales  methods 
and  problems  since  1920  are  in  no  small  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  record  in  1927  of  the  largest  dollar 
sales  with  a  sales  force  substantially  less  than  previous 
years  and  practically  no  increase  in  expense  per  dollar 
of  sales. 

Costly  But  Profitable 

Our  efforts  are  focused  and  will  continue  to  focus 
first  towards  increasing  the  amount  of  time  a  salesman 
can  be  selling,  and  second,  towards  increasing,  through 
better  physical  and  mental  equipment,  the  effectiveness 
of  every  minute  of  that  time. 

Our  analysis  of  our  retail  selling  has  only  begun. 
Results  indicate  now  that  the  work,  as  in  the  other 
fields,  will  be  more  than  worth  while,  through  our  grow¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  analysis,  we  are  able 
more  clearly  to  see  in  just  what  directions  our  measures 
of  improvement  must  invented  and  devised. 

In  all  such  work  costs  are  heavy  but,  started  wisely, 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves  and  to  finance  in¬ 
creases.  Twenty  years  ago  a  manufacturer  was  proud 
to  show  how  little  he  spent  in  records  and  costing.  He 
seldom  dreamed  of  such  folly  as  experimental  research. 
To-day  millions  are  spent  annually  and  saved  many 
times  over.  We  are  now  proud  of  the  kind  of  overhead 
of  which  each  dollar  points  the  way  to  saving  two  or 
three  dollars  under  foot. 

I  have  no  least  doubt  that  in  the  whole  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  millions  will  be  spent  for  records  and  analysis 


and  experiments  within  a  few  years  and  that  those  mill¬ 
ions  will  be,  in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  even  more 
profitable  than  those  for  manufacturing. 

Analysis  of  retailing  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  new  sales 
cost  accounting.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  further 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  expense  accounting  and  cost  accounting.  The 
former  arranges  its  figures  chiefly  in  accordance  with 
the  channels  through  which  expenditures  were  made; 
the  latter  arranges  its  figures  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  activities  which  caused  the  ex¬ 
penditures  to  be  made. 

When  we  arrange  the  figures  in  our  tag  department 
so  as  to  show  the  amount  paid  out  for  direct  labor,  in¬ 
direct  labor,  material,  light  and  power,  it  is  expense 
accounting.  When  we  arrange  them  so  as  to  show  the 
cost  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  make-ready  on  our  ma¬ 
chines,  the  cost  per  thousand  of  running  many  varieties 
of  tags,  the  cost  of  each  of  the  materials  which 
are  used  up  in  making  a  thousand  of  each  of  the  varie¬ 
ties,  we  have  cost  accounting.  Each  has  its  place  and 
each  gives  information  the  other  does  not. 

We  could  divide  all  of  our  expenditures  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  millions  of  tags  made  and  get  a  cost  per  million, 
but  this  would  be  of  only  curious  interest.  Used  to 
control  our  policies,  it  would  be  fatal,  for  it  would 
be  a  huge  average  which  ga\e  too  high  a  figure  for 
half  and  too  low  a  figure  for  the  other  half.  If  we 
acted  upon  any  such  figure,  we  should  be  led  into  sell¬ 
ing  a  part  of  our  output  below  its  cost  and  attempting 
to  get  for  another  part  more  than  it  could  properly  be 
sold  for.  The  results  would  be,  of  course,  disastrous 
since  we  would  tend  to  lose  that  business  on  which 
we  might  be  making  profits  and  get  in  its  place  a  lot  of 
business  at  a  lots. 

Sees  Problem  Jointly  Attacked 

While  in  the  past  _  we  have  been  able  to  get  along 
with  a  “rule  of  thumb”  use  of  expense  accounting  in 
the  distribution  processes,  the  more  intensive  situa¬ 
tion  facing  us  from  now  on  will  make  that  more  and 
more  dangerous. 

To  my  own  way  of  thinking,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
costs  of  selling  will  be  worked  over  and  materially  re¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  the  next  15  to  20  years.  This 
will  not  come  about,  any  more  than  it  came  about  in 
the  manufacturing  world,  solely  by  the  aggregation  of 
selling  units  into  huge  corporations.  Such  aggregation 
may  or  may  not  help  in  the  study  and  invention  re¬ 
quired  for  reduction  of  selling  costs.  They  will  not  in 
themselves  accomplish  important  reductions.  Aggrega-  I 
tion  will,  as  it  did  in  the  world  of  manufacture,  have  | 
temporary  differential  advantages  through  the  use  of 
great  economic  power  in  purchasing  supplies  and  con¬ 
trolling  their  sources. 

Speaking  generally,  it  has  not  been  the  large  aggre¬ 
gation  of  capital  in  the  manufacturing  world  which 
have  worked  out  the  more  effective  management  meth¬ 
ods;  though  to  them  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  applied  sciences.  Analysis  of  selling  has 
its  places  with  the  small  retailer  as  well  as  the  large. 

Upon  employees  the  effect  of  progress  in  more  econ¬ 
omical  selling  will  be  interesting  to  watch.  I  suspect  it 
will  have  a  similar  course  which  has  followed  manu¬ 
facturing,  resulting  in  the  necessity  of  much  more  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  training  and  higher  pay  per  individual 
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The  Power  of  Prevention 
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Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
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250  West  Slth  Street,  New  York  City 
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Evolution  of  an  Accident  Campaign 

The  Usual  Methods  Did  Not  Accomplish  Their  Purpose 
So  Macy’s  Found  a  New  Way  to  Check  Delivery  Mishaps 

Address  by  J.  E.  O’Gara,  Supt.  of  Delivery,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


IN  ORDER  to  describe  the  evolution  of  this  accident 
campaign  properly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  setting 
— the  status  quo  into  which  on  November  10th,  1926 
was  introduced  the  intensive  accident  campaign,  known 
to  you  all  by  the  ear-marks  of  drivers  meetings,  car- 
cards,  blackboards  and  bonuses. 

During  the  years  immediately  leading  up  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  campaign  era  in  the  life  of  the  metropolitan 
stores,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  collected,  we  think, 
more  than  its  share  of  vehicular  accidents,  caused  with¬ 
out  doubt  by  careless  manipulation  of  vehicles  by  the 
store’s  drivers,  and  the  usual  things  were  “done  about 
it’’.  If  a  driver  had  too  many  accidents  he  was  fired; 
those  in  the  process  of  getting  fired  were  thundered  at. 
Perhaps  the  driver  caught  more  h —  for  accidents  than 
he  did  for  other  inattentions  to  duty,  perhaps  he  didn’t ; 
at  any  rate  the  corrections  were,  admittedly  now,  hap¬ 
hazard  at  best,  and  instead  of  making  progress  we 
seemed  to  be  slipping  and  our  premiums  grew  year 
by  year. 

Then  on  November  10th,  1926,  we  entered  the  lists 
as  the  first  store  to  employ  a  nationally  known  Safety 
Engineer,  and  thereupon  undertook  an  intensive  drive 
to  improve  our  condition.  This  drive  was  not  confined 
to  the  Delivery  Department  alone,  but  embraced  the 
whole  store,  and  through  it,  without  any  doubt,  many 
preventable  accidents  were  avoided.  But  we  will  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  campaign  with  the  store’s 
drivers. 

Working  Conditions 

A  word  about  the  drivers  before  we  begin.  Employ¬ 
ment  statistics  show  that  we  compared  favorably  with 
most  other  stores  in  turnover  and  in  the  age  of  the 
drivers.  These  two  factors  we  considered  important 
because  it  is  well  known  that  promotion  of  safety  de¬ 
pends  in  some  measure  on  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  of  security  in  the  job,  and  in  his  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  latter,  it  is  generally  agreed  is  not 
universally  possessed  by  youth.  In  incentives  on  the 
job  we  also  compared  as  favorably — or  it  might  be 
said,  as  poorly — with  the  other  stores.  The  starting 
wage  for  a  driver  was  $27.00  per  week  and  his  compen¬ 
sation  beyond  that  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  week  in¬ 
crease  at  the  completion  of  six  months  and  $1.00  per 
week  increase  thereafter  for  every  successive  year  he 
worked, — up  to  the  maximum  of  $38.00  regardless  of 
performance  on  the  job.  This  so-called  automatic  sal¬ 
ary-advance  plan  is  important  in  this  connection  we  feel, 
and  is,  incidentally,  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  delivery  field.  Modification,  if  present, 
lies  in  amounts  only,  in  other  stores. 

With  the  above  as  a  background  we  can  now  proceed 
to  the  story  of  the  campaign.  The  Safety  Engineer 


brought  to  us  safety  technique  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Weekly  meetings  with  drivers. 

2.  Bonus  payment  to  each  driver  of  $5.00  for  every 
25  consecutive  days  of  driving  without  an  accident. 

3.  Large  Black-board  displays  in  each  delivery  sta¬ 
tion — a  message  of  reminder  for  safe-driving. 
Some  of  these  messages  were  ingenious  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  also  employed  red  and  green  blinking 
lights  at  each  end  of  the  black-board  in  the  store 
delivery. 

4.  Small  cards  carrying  a  reminder  of  safe  driving 
attached  to  the  dash-board  of  each  car.  Different 
colored  cards  and  printing  inks  were  used.  One 
remembered  car-card  reads  “Drive  as  you  would  if 
the  pedestrian  near  your  car  were  your  mother’’. 

At  these  meetings  the  Safety  Engineer  and  the  Deliv¬ 
ery  Superintendent  described  to  the  drivers  the  necessity 
for  safe-driving,  and  pointed  out  safe-driving  principles 
in  easily  understood  fashion.  However,  we  compromised 
on  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  to  bi-monthly  instead 
of  weekly  because,  as  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
morning  when  most  drivers  had  their  loads  pulled  out 
of  their  bins,  we  felt  that  they  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  running  some  hazard  of  stolen  packages 
when  they  left  their  loads  unprotected,  and  that  hence 
the  purpose  of  the  meetings  would  suffer.  It  was  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  interest  the  driver  in 
safe-driving.  If  he  were  made  to  listen  when  he  felt 
strongly  the  possibilities  of  his  financial  loss,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  meeting  could  prove  a  deterrent  to  safe¬ 
driving.  Here  in  New  York  and  particularly  in  a  de¬ 
livery  the  size  of  ours  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
factor  of  honesty. 

Results  of  Drive 

.The  campaign  thus  described  was  carried  on  religi¬ 
ously  from  November  10th,  1926  until  October  1st, 
1927, — a  period  of  over  10  months,  long  enough,  surely, 
to  measure  its  efficacy,  at  least  in  part.  Now  let  us  see 
what  was  accomplished  toward  vehicular  accident  re¬ 
duction  during  this  time. 

Referring  to  Chart  No.  1,  we  find  there  the  curve  of 
the  grand  total  number  of  accidents  per  1,000  vehicle 
days  by  month,  from  January  1926  to  date.  This  chart 
represents  the  use  of  an  average  of  220  vehicles  per 
day  under  all  conditiotis  we  face  here  in  New  York, 
45%  of  these  (roughly)  being  1  ton  and  1)4  ton  gas 
and  electric  vehicles,  carrying  combination  loads  in  city 
territory,  and  35%  being  1)4  ton  gas  vehicles  carrying 
combination  loads  in  suburban  territory  and  20%  being 
2  ton  and  2)4  ton  gas  vehicles,  carrying  furniture  and 
bulk  merchandise  throughout  both  city  and  suburban 
territory. 

Picking  out  the  starting  point  of  the  campaign  (Nov. 
1926)  we  see  the  results  of  our  efforts  wherein  the  num- 
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TRANSPORT  MERCHANDISE  AND  CASH 
WITH  SPEED,  CONVENIENCE  AND  SECURITY 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


HOOKLESS  FASTENER  BAG 


The  Hookless  Fastener  Bag  is  so  well  known 
that  no  explanations  are  necessary.  We  now 
offer  it  to  you  on  canvas  bags  for  transporting 
merchandise  to  and  from  selling  departments, 
as  well  as  transferring  cash  from  cash  desks  to 
central  cash  stations. 

Bags  open  and  close  in  a  fraction  of  a  second 
and  stay  closed-securely.  They  speed  up  mer¬ 
chandise  and  cash  handling  with  100%  protec¬ 
tion  to  contents. 

Now  satisfactorily  in  use  at  Macy’s,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  and  many  leading  department  stores. 

The  bags  are  made  in  all  sizes.  Standard  sizes 
as  follows: 


Merchandise  Bags 
14" X  16" 

16"  X  24" 


Cash  Bags 

SYz"  X  8" 

7"  X  9" 


Special  sizes  made  upon  request  to  conform 
with  your  requirements. 

TWO-TONED  FURNITURE 
DELIVERY  PADS 

Carefully  made  to  resist  rough  usuage.  Strong, 
dark  khaki  colors,  with  soft  jute  fillings.  Our 
prices  are  the  lowest  for  the  best  quality  pro¬ 
duced. 


Write  today  for  samples  and  full  information 


NEW  YORK  DROP  CLOTH  MFC.  CO. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  CANVAS 


148-150  Greene  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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her  of  accidents  per  1,000  vehicles  days  dropped  from 
a  high  average  of  11.5  to  7.  In  all  fairness  it  may  be 
said  that  the  campaign  reduced  accidents  as  shown  on 
the  chart  from  a  level  of  about  11.5  per  1,000  vehicle 
days  to  a  level  of  8  during  the  year  following  its  in¬ 
troduction.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  curve  shows  a 
slight  rise  during  the  latter  months  of  the  campaign 
and  then  at  its  close,  near  October  1st.  1927  the  curve 
falls  away  to  new  and  unprecedented  low  figure — dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  peak  business  and  continuing  even 
better  afterward. 

I  have  said  in  the  above  that  the  campaign  closed ;  I 
should  say  it  took  on  a  new  form.  The  campaign 
technique  described  in  the  foregoing  was  for  the  most 
part  dropped,  and  our  present  accident  prevention  pro¬ 
gram  evolved.  However,  before  proceeding  with  this 
description,  let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  facts  found 
in  the  other  charts  w’hich  shows  sub-divisions  of  our 
total  experience  pictured  in  Chart  No.  1. 

Chart  No.  3  (the  store  delivery  experience)  provided 
one  entirely  new  approach  to  accident  prevention.  It 
showed  that  from  the  start  of  the  campaign  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1926  results  were  immediate  and  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Drawing  an  average  line  through  the  orig¬ 
inal  curve  as  plotted  by  months  we  found  that  the  two 
high  levels  during  the  two  years  correspond  roughly 
as  to  period  and  this  period  is  found  to  be  the  time 
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when  helpers  are  driving — replacing  the  older  and  more 
experienced  drivers  during  the  Spring  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  summer  vacations.  Herein  lies  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  Motor  School,  more  properly  named  our 
Driving  School,  started  in  January  of  this  year  to  teach 
safe  driving  to 

a.  new  drivers. 

b.  helpers  promoted  to  drivers  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently. 

c.  drivers  who  have  poor  accident  records. 

Further  reference  to  the  school  will  be  made  later. 

Success  Not  Complete 

Referring  again  to  this  chart  and  following  the  aver¬ 
age  line  throughout  the  course  of  the  two  years  repre¬ 
sented,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  campaign  places  us 
in  a  particularly  envious  position  in  this  one  sub-di¬ 
vision  of  delivery  at  least.  It  should  be  said,  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  it  was  here  that  we  did  our  h»dest  work. 
Before  leaving  this  chart,  I  should  empha^ze  that  the 
curve  from  the  time  of  the  campaign  close,  November 
1927,  start  a  downward  trail  to  an  unprecedented  low 
level  in  February  1928. 

The  Furniture  Delivery  experience  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  previously  at  work  producing  a  steady  downward 
curve  which,  however,  commences  to  rise  again  in 
September  1927,  during  the  period  of  the  August  Fur- 

Initure  Sale  peak  delivery. 
Here  again  we  found  the 
effect  of  inexperienced 
helper-drivers. 

The  suburban  deliver)' 
■  I  — II  experience  showed  a  sharp 

^  rise  in  the  accident  ratio 

_  following  the  introduction 

of  the  campaign.  This  is 
probably  not  particularly 

- significant  because  the  ex- 

_ _ _ istence  of  relatively  few 

'  accidents  there  would  more 

markedly  affect  this  lower 
- — I — J — — — — I  ratio  than  the  higher  ratios 

■  in  the  other  sub-divisions. 

This  rise  was  undoubtedly 
a  “flash  in  the  pan”  so  to 
speak.  It  is  apparent  that 
t  the  campaign  produced  an 

effect.  Suburban  accidents 
form  a  small  percentage  of 
the  grand  total,  hence  a 
slight  rise  in  accidents  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of 
1927-1928  carries  no  great 
weight. 

Thus  it  is  seen  there  is  at 

- — —  -■  — — —  work  an  influence  more 

_  powerful  than  that  carried 

l)y  the  standard  accident 
^  campaign  technique.  This 

r  mjw  kmr  I  Ur  fLt  /L  tL,  iL —  influence  is  the  driver’s  in- 

r  by  lb,, 

*•  ‘  JML  ing”  to  him  of  his  record 

icle  Days  card  and  his  compensa- 

d  Warehouse)  tion  based  upon  its  story. 
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Opportunity 

To  ‘Buy 

Experience  &  Capital 


A  MERCHANT  who  has  successfully 
operated  medium  price  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  large  Department  stores  wants  to 
invest  his  experience  and  capital.  He  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  all  branches  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  merchandising,  buying  and  personnel. 
Can  only  consider  a  store  with  100%  location 
in  a  city  of  over  200,000  population.  Would 
be  interested  in  consolidating  a  group  of 
stores  in  smaller  cities  or  in  leasing  Coat, 
D  ress,  Children’s  and  Fur  Departments. 


Direct  Inquiries  to 
Box  DL28— -THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  •  •  •  New  York 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Before  proceeding  with  this,  however,  let  us  turn  back 
to  examine  two  lessons  learned  from  the  campaign 
proper, — first  as  to  bonus  payments,  and  secondly  to 
deal  with  the  Motor  School. 

A  New  Plan  Tried 

On  January  1st,  1928,  we  eliminated  the  $5.00  bonus 
payment  to  the  driver  for  driving  25  consecutive  days 
without  an  accident.  During  the  year  and  two  months 
of  operation  of  this  feature  we  expended  $11,200.00. 
Examination  of  the  records  of  men  who  were  laid-off 
for  accidents  disclosed  that  nearly  all  of  them  had 
secured  at  least  of  the  total  possible  bonuses. 

The  plan  permitted  this  because  after  the  first  25  safe¬ 
driving  days  a  driver  could  have  an  accident,  then  start 
all  over  again,  secure  his  next  $5.00  then  have  another 
accident,  etc.,  finally  ending  up  in  a  lay-off.  At  this 
rate  we  would  waste  about  of  the  $11,200.00.  In 
addition  we  felt  that  the  financial  appeal  would  be 
greater  if  we  could  spend  this  money  in  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  increases  to  men  for  only  well  ddmonstrated  ability 
— for  a  month-after-month  safe  driving  record.  This 
we  did  in  our  new  drivers’  salary  plan  inaugurated 
May  1st,  1927,  and  finally  “gotten  across”  during  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  the  Motor  School 
was  a  product  of  our  discovery  of  the  high  accident 
levels  during  the  periods  of  helper-driving  days.  Read¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  accident  reports  as  we  have  been  doing 
these  two  years,  several  significant  theories  have  devel¬ 
oped.  They  are: 

1.  Perhaps  the  driving  helper  doesn’t  know  what  to 
do  in  different  driving  situations.  Perhaps  h!s 
driving  education  has  been  like  that  of  Topsy. 

2.  Perhaps  he  knows  what  to  do  but  not  “why”.  Here 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  long  known  that  the  “why" 
of  a  rule  is  just  as  important  in  teaching  its  ob¬ 
servance  as  the  “how”. 

3.  Perhaps  the  driving  helper  or  driver  is  not  fit  to 
drive — not  mentally  capable  of  reacting  fast  enough. 

Thus  we  have  set  about  to  show  these  boys  ivliy  they 
must  approach  intersections  with  the  car  under  perfect 
control  and  slowly, — why  a  certain  speed  at  a  certain 
distance  behind  another  vehicle  is  too  fast,  and  in  show¬ 
ing  them  why  and  how,  an  instructor  takes  them  out 
on  the  street  and  makes  them  drive  into  these  dangerous 
situations  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  corresponding 
safety  principle. 

Checking  Men’s  Records 

The  third  theory  raised  above — that  the  driver  may 
be  mentally  unfit,  we  are  giving  place  to  in  an  experi¬ 
mentation  with  laboratory  driving  tests  which  are  still 
however  in  the  process  of  study. 

Returning  now  to  the  Drivers  Record  Card  and  the 
process  of  “selling”  it  to  him  I  will  briefly  describe  this 
significant  influence — an  influence  which  in  supplanting 
standard  accident  campaign  technique,  has  far  surpassed 
it  in  efficacy.  As  each  driver  starts  his  employment  so 
starts  also  his  record  of  work  and  behavior.  On  his 
record  is  shown, 

1.  A  description  of  each  vehicular  accident,  and  com¬ 
ment  alongside  by  the  Superintendent  of  Delivery 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accident,  whether 
avoidable  or  unavoidable. 
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2.  Daily  production, — pieces  on  load  and  returned,  f 

order-backs  on  load  and  returned.  T 

3.  Absence  and  tardiness  records,  complaints  or  com-  \ 

mendations  of  customers.  ‘ 

4.  The  opinion  of  his  supervisors  expressed  quarterly  ^ 

on  a  Rating  Sheet.  This  summary  indicates  the  i 
drivers  attitude  and  disposition.  1 

5.  Damaged  merchandise  charged  to  his  load,  his  f 

cash  shortages,  and  record  of  failure  to  deliver  paid  ) 
merchandise.  f 

These  records  are  carefully  reviewed  quarterly  by  a 
committee  composed  of  two  Assistant  General  Mana-‘i 
gers,  the  Superintendent  of  Delivery,  the  Assistant! 
Superintendent  of  Delivery  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Training.  Each  factor  in  the  driver’s  record  is  examined^ 
and  weighed  and  recommendations  are  made  to  advance), 
the  driver’s  salary  or  to  tell  him  why  it  cannot  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  Vehicular  accidents  are  weighed  most  heavily! 
No  driver  who  is  guilty  of  an  accident  considered  avoid¬ 
able  by  the  Superintendent  of  Delivery  can  receive  an 
increase  in  salary  until  a  period  of  at  least  8  months 
elapses  during  which  time  the  drivers  record  is  entirely" 
free  from  any  kind  of  an  accident.  i 

This  plan  has  been  published  to  the  men  time  and 
again  and  frequently  reiterated  by  the  delivery  super; 
visors  in  personal  interviews.  After  showing  the  driver* 
how,  we  tell  him  why ;  then  we  show  him  what  other) 
drivers  are  doing  and  demand  that  he  do  as  well  to  make  . 
for  himself  a  good  job — good,  in  that  it  is  secure  and’ 
well  paid.  We  hope  this  program  will  not  only  eliminate  if 
many  unfortunate  accident  injuries  but  also  give  us  the  ’ 
economies  of  management  with  high  salaries  for  excell-l 
ent  work.  | 

This  paper  should  not  close  without  a  word  to  the  : 
careless  imitator.  Just  to  the  extent  that  our  plan  has  in 
it  great  potential  benefit,  so  also,  has  it  great  danger.  In  ] 
the  hands  of  careful,  intelligent  and  strictly  just  mans  : 
agement  which  keeps  a  weather-eye  on  well  defined  per;  . 
sonnel  policies,  our  plan  should  pay  good  dividends  : 
within  two  or  three  years,  but  if  carelessly  handled  it 
will  just  as  surely  reap  discontent  and  injury  to  the  in-^ 
dividual  and  the  community.  i 

-  .1 
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Complete  Used  Tube  System  for  Sale 

A  number  in  Minnesota  advises  us  that,  due  to  a 
change  in  the  store’s  method  of  handling  cash,  he  now 
has  on  hand  a  complete  Lamson  Tube  System,  with 
sever  receiving  and  21  department  stations  which  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of  quickly.  The  entire  system  is  saidj 
to  be  in  good  running  order  and  capable  of  handling  | 
a  business  of  $3,000,000  annually.  Inquiries  from  inter-| 
ested  stores  should  be  directed  to  The  Bulletin,; 

NRDGA,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


In  Market  for  a  Used  Cash  Register 

A  member  in  Ohio  advises  us  that  he  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  used  National  Cash  Register  of  the  900  class. 
Any  store  which  has  such  a  machine  for  sale  should 
communicate  with  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West 
34th  St.,  New  York.  The  offer  will  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  Ohio  member. 


